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CHAPTER XVII. 

“Ou, Mr. Laurence, I wonder what is going to 
happen te-day ? Something remarkable, I am sure,” 
exclaimed Leo, as his friend and benefactor gathered 
up their ay egg preparatory to sallying out to 
their day’s labour. 

They were some distance from home, on a lengthy 
surveying trip, and had just taken their breakfast 
at a rustic inn. 

“ And pray what authority have you for such an 
expectation, master Leo ?’”’ returned Laurence Ler- 
mont, good-humouredly. ‘Why should to-day 
prove any more remarkable than yesterday ?”’ 

Leo blushed, but could not hide his ress. 

“ You will laugh at me, Mr. Laurence, but I can’t 
help it. I had such queer dreams all night. I thought 
we were surveying, and my chain touched a secret 
spring in the ground, and up flew a queer little iron 
door, showing a long flight of iron steps underneath. 
And I called you, and you looked down, and there 
‘was that lost letter lying at the bottom. You went 
‘down the steps, but before you got to it, a puff of 
wind seemed to take it and j = it along. And you 
chased it, and the steps seemed to lengthen and the 
pas -way to increase, until I lost sight of you. 
And then I, half-frightened, went down too, and in- 
stead of the letter, there was Bertha, my sister, 
Waiting at the bottom. And she seemed to glide 
ae f wage as the letter did, and I ran after, and be- 
hold the dark passage-way led into a beautiful gar- 
cen. Oh, how beautiful it was! And there you 
rad the letter, and you told me that it brought you 
great news. And Bertha took me in her arms and 

issed me, and said we were always to live together 
afterwards. Qh, sir, I can’t quite forget the glad- 
ness I felt, even though I know now that it was 
only a dream.” 





[FoR DEAR LIFE. ] 
“A very pretty one, certainly, Leo, and well told. 


Well, if the door opens we'll certainly go down. It 
ought to come to-day, if the magic lies in this 
locality, for we shall be finished to-day on this job. 
It won’t be quite such short work for them to lay 
out this cut across, as it has been for us to survey 
it, will it ?”’ 

**T reckon not, sir. It is a pleasant country here- 
abouts. I like it, don’t you ?” 

“Yes. I like all this of the country. Com- 
mon people don’t get f the beauty, but we, 
who must map out straight lines and can’t twist 
around for opposing obstacles, come upon many 
rare bits of Nature’s charming secrets, and get a 
diversified knowledge. That was touchingly beau- 
tiful, that picture we stole in upon yesterday, the 
little oasis in the woods, you remember. How 
glassy smooth was that little lakelet reflecting the 
blue sky and pearly clouds, with its rocking water- 
lilies and the lovely framework of tall green reeds, 
dashed with patches of vivid blue and wonderful 
crimson-scarlet, where the pickerel weed and the 
cardinal flowers whispered honeyed secrets to the 
butterflies, and those gnats, who were themselves 
like bits of emeralds, gold winged. I longed for an 
artist's palette when I saw it. Everything was so 
perfect of its kind, so still, and calm, and lovely, 
and the world was so wide which lost it and never 
knew.” 

‘“* One does not lose such things who has you for 
a friend,’’ quoth Leo, looking up poe and ad- 
miringly. ‘ Oh, Mr. Laurence, I do get impatient 
sometimes, thinking how wide and grand a sphere 
you would adorn, and how narrow and feeble it 
seems to be now.” 

Mr. Laurence shook that fine head of his with a 
low, musical laugh. 

“Leo, you are more ambitious and quite as ab- 
surd in your devotion as a woman. Shall I widen 
my sphere when I exchange these broad fields, the 
grand old woods brimming, teeming with subtle 
secrets, which reveal themselves to me without my 
digging them out of dry old folios or taking them 
second-hand from some wizened, crotchety profes- 
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ways and set lines of a city ? for that, I suppose, is 
what you mean.” 

Leo looked a little abashed, nevertheless he did 
did not give up the point. 

**T don’t care for a city particularly, sir, though 
I do care for the people, the wise men and good 
women init. I want them to know you and value 
you. It’s just like the oasis. You, too, were 
touched that all its beauty should seem wasted 
upon a solitude, that no admiring eye should follow 
all those charming details. It is just so with you 
—I want others to know and admire, to love and 
praise.” 

“ What a loyal little fellow you are, Leo. I haven’t 
the heart to show you how much gilding your vivid 
imagination puts upon the hero. But I will try to 
deserve something of your good opinion, and really, 
I can’t think I am exactly like the flower unseen. I 
count it no small thing to hold the tender reverence 
of an ardent young soul like yours. And then, 
maybe, there are others who appreciate me quite as 
much as I deserve——”’ 

Leo rippled out into a gay laugh. 

“Oh, yes! oh, yes! oh! There’s Miss Clemmens 
- m sir. I really think I shall take back what 

said.” 

Laurence rapped his shoulder with the flag-staff. 

* Come along, don’t be idling away the freshness 
of the morning, you young mimic.” 

And away they trudged, carrying their apparatus 
on their shoulders, off into the dewy fields, drinking 
in the new wine of that pure morning air, inhaling 
with keen appreciation the subtle perfumes from a 
thousand unseen flowers which swung their incense 
cups behind mossy banks, under cool billows of 
waving grass, in myriad fairy hiding-places. 

“Ah, Leo, this is living, and good living, and 
honest living, and, above all, delightful living. 
Don’t let us spoil it by yearning for the feverish ex- 
citement of the world’s battle arena before our 
bugle-call sounds,” said Laurence, pausing at length 
on a breezy hill-top, and baring his forehead to the 
kiss of sun and wind. : 

Leo smiled, and looking at him, wondered if he 
would ever seem to anyone else so grand and noble, 
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so much like a herofc knight or a grand prince, as 
he appeared to poor simple Mi emmens, and to 
the orphan bo < had protected and cherished. 

And from this thought his mind strayed back to 
his dream, and, half credulous, half ashamed, his 
eye ran around the scene for some sign of its inter- 
pretation, but only found on the onppeite hill-side 
a group of men standing together talking earnestly, 
and one of them now and then pointing here and 
there in evidently earnest gesticulation. — : 

“ Nothing very wonderful or new,” he soliloquised, 
“the road-commissioners, probably, they had been 
about the previous day.” 

“TI wonder what they aré doing there,” observed 
Laurence, carelessly ; “ let’s go over and see, Leo.” 

And the pair descended and crossed the valley 
between the two hills, all unconscious that the 
secret door had opened, that they were passing into 
the out-leading fairy corridor. ¢ 

“ It’s not the road commissioners,” said Leo, in a 
little surprise. ’ 

“ T think not; they don’t look like the farmers we 
talked with before. Town people, I should judge,” 
answered Laurence, and altered his course a little. 

But one of the foremost gentlemen stepped for- 
ward and beckoned to him hastily. 

“The very man we need. Good luck sent you 
here, Will you do a small job of surveying for us? 
We want the exact distance from the lopped pine 
over there down to the edge of that marsh.” 

‘‘That won’t take us long, Leo,” observed Lau- 
rence ; “ seeing.it is so short. a job, we will accom- 
modate them. We have the last end of our road to 
finish to-day, but there’s ample time.” 

“A road,” spoke np anothér of ,the gentlemen, 
rend 4 ; “you don’t mitah anyone else is up to this 
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as we map out the! 
ployed on the whol 
rantee of his ability. 

“ Certainly, by all met 
gentleman, who as ye 

Laurence looked up © 
him, the father of the bea 
side hotel. 

And then the gentlemen gathered around him, and 
explained their rather startling project, to lay out 
@ new line of railway from a distant seaport to the 
centre of a mining district. 

“It isa shameful monopoly now, you see. We 
are completely at their mercy in the matter of 
freight. Competition is the only thing to bring 
them to their senses. I am confident that this route 
will be the least expensive, but Kyrle inclines to the 
other. You must survey both, and see.” 

Laurence already saw that it would be the most 
remunerative job he had yet undertaken. 

“I must finish my present plan to-day,’’ said he, 
promptly, “then I am at your service heartily. I 
think it is a grand thought, and believe it will prove 
@ public benefaction.” 

Then, after a few more explanations, and an 
agreement to meet the principal movers the next 
morning, Laurence and Leo went off to their work. 

The boy stopped to toss up his cap when they 
were safe from observation. 

“Well, Leo?” + 

“I do believe something grand is coming. What 
a splendid time we shall have. I’m afraid poor Miss 
Clemmens will cry her eyes out before she sees us 
again,” and then he paused abruptly, his blue eyes 
deepening into purple, a shade of grave solemnity 
dropping over his face. 

“Oh, Mr. Laurence, do youthink ?—can it be P—are 
- +d walking through that path I dreamed 
about ? 

““T didn’t see the letter, certainly.” 

“NorI Bertha, And yet it may be—who knows ?” 

“* Now then, if you please, take hold of the chain. 

Let us attend to thd business in hand, and leave the 
visions to explain themselves. Here’s our line com- 
mencing at this tree.” 
_ And presently the thoughts of both were absorbed 
in their work. Along the valley, through a narrow 
strip of mingled birch and pine trees, aiid out again 
across one corner to the hedge that edged the shady 
cross road, led their slow links. 

“ There!” exclaimed Laurence, taking off his hat 
to fan his heated face, “ now I can work it up, and 
carry the result to them.” 

He set his compass stand, put his scrap of paper 
upon it, and fell to figuring away. Leo, also out of 
breath, and heated, sat down just below him, but 
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with his face towards the road. He gave a little 
start presently, but did not speak. 

Right on the other side of them, among the thick 
shru that edged the neglected road, stood a 
young lady, with her hands filled with garlands of 
wild vines, and a basket of flowers swinging on her 
arm. 

For an instant Leo’s heart had thumped loudly, 
for Bertha was still in his thoughts. But the secoad 
glance told him this elegantly-dressed stranger coald 
not be she. But she was very lovely, and the soft 
brown eyes were fixed upon Leo’s friend and bene- 
factor with something which seemed to the boy very 
like strong interest and admiration. 

Laurence was not an unpleasing picture, even if 
his forehead was a little heated, and though his 
coat had been thrown aside—there was such un- 
conscious stren, and power in his attitude and 
look, such manliness and intellect shone out of the 
eagle glance, Leo was quite ng that the fair 
stranger should see and admire. ‘He never stirred, 
or made a gesture to attract Latrente’s attention. 

Someone else, however, broke the s or". 
eq | oldish little man broke 
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eri aurence. : 

én Miss: is safe. I needn't 
with her,” murmured he, evidently more in soliloquy 
than to them. 

In a short time they appeared, Peter bearing his 
arms full of botanical specimens, the young lady 
walking slowly, with a pensive expression of coun- 
tenance. The moment she lifted her eyes and saw 
Laurence, she hastily drew on her gloves, and put 
on a veil, which had hitherto been thrust carelessly 
into the pocket of her silk sacque. 

Peter put his fragrant burden into the carriage 
as carefully as if it had been as precious to him as 
gold. And then, after it was arranged to his satis- 
faction, he held open the door, and stood waiting to 
assist his young mistress. She was on the step, 
one little hand lsid carelessly on Peter’s shoulder, 
when there came a sudden loud explosion in the 
wood close at hand. The horses, already nervous 
and fretted by the gnats and the long delay, gave 
one wild plunge. ‘The reins were lying loosely on 
the splash-board instead of being secure in the coach- 
man’s hand; the road was narrow, and the other 
carriage directly in the way, while a few rods be- 
yond was a steep and dangerous hill. All this flashed 
throngh the mind of Laurence almost instan- 
taneously, while he saw Peter whirled away, as 
lightly as a feather is twirled by a hurricane. The 
young lady had one hand on the open door, and her 
feet were on the lower step. Whether she threw 
herself in, or the swinging door carried her with it, 
could never be told, but she fell into the carriage, 
and the door closed, fastening upon the folds of her 
dress. The driver of the other carriage did his best 
to get his vehicle out of the way, but in that brief 
instant’s time the thing was impossible. The two 
carriages camo into collision with a great crash, the 
carriage being heavier and stronger, coming off with 
apparently the least damage, but the terrified horses 
somehow wrenched it free—it was a miracle no one 
afterwards could explain—and they went tearing 
down the road with a broken axle, bumping up and 
down, swaying this way and that. The coachman 
was thrown head foremost. Peter tore past him 
without a pause, screaming like a madman. 

“ Oh, Miss Maude! oh, my mistress!” 

The phaeton wasa perfect wreck. Its horses were | 
frightened, but were fortunately steady animals, and 
shortly'yielded to soothing. 

Laurence Lermont flew to one, tore away tlie har- 
ness, cut it where he Gould not quickly unbuckle, 
and leaped upon his bare back, with onky the short 
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creature » but yi obedient] 
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** Follow the road, all who can. I can cross tho 
field, and come out ahead, if this horse has any 
mera he shouted. ‘I will mect them and do my 
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The party of gentlemen just coming ont of 
wood, one with the smoking gun in las hand an 
had caused all the mischief, saw him leap, and heard 
his words. They comprehended instantly that some. 
thing tragical had occurred. . Kyrle came run. 
ning forward. 

** What is it? what has happened ?”’ 

The coachman, ashy-faced, hoarse with agony of 
body, but worse anguish of mind, called to him 
from the ground, whence he could not rise : 

“ Oh, sir, go, go—Miss Maude! Miss Mande!” 

‘Oh, Heaven have mercy!”’ cried out the horri- 
fied father, as he caught view of the disabled vehicle 
at hand, and something, like what had really hap- 
oy tomes upon him. *“ Meine yt i Maude ?” 

‘ The horses started,” explain e pitying driver 
of the broken barouche, “and the young lady was 
in.” 
“And no one guiding them! ‘Where is Peter?” 
“He was thrown off, but he is up and off after 
them. And so would I be if only I could stand. 

leg is broken; but what of that? Oh, the young 
a ont Mi8s Mande, if she is killed! oh, if 
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og 8 Tib made no attachments, unless it might 


‘or the Maltese kitten, which she snuggled into 
lier chamber, and hugged closely to her lonely 
little heart, and found some comfort that it purred 
back. Butthe work was light, in comparison with 
the never-ending drudgery at Damer farm. She 
had good wholesome food, and time enough to catch 
a breath cf play. The change showed ina short time. 
The thin cheeks took on a softer, rounder outline, and 
a lovely wild-flower pink crept through the sallow 
tint of the complexion. Her whole figure improved, 
and that most gem of all elixirs, good health, 
lent a buoyant elasticity to her step and a diamond 
brightness to her eye. 

But she was hungry still at heart, and forlorn, 
and sometimes felt as if the sight of even Rufs 
Smith’s homely but familiar face would set her 
weeping for joy. Had there only been children in 
the house all would have gone well with Tib, for 
however troublesome and tormenting they may 
prove at times, children all have an irresistible way 
of winning confidence and giving comfort. But 
there were none here. The grown-up daughter was 
married and away, the son off at college; and 
the worldly mother’s thoughts were all absorbed by 
them. Tib had only the kitten. By the way, she 
was no longer Tib here. She given her name 
Elizabeth, though with a half frightened tremble ai 
her own temerity. And Elizabeth ghe had been 
ever since. Sometimes her little yearning heart 
wondered which was the worst to hear, Widow 
Damer’s shrill voice vociferating ‘“‘ Tib,” or her new 
mistress’ cold, even, expressionless voice calling 
= fo y, “Elizabeth, come and do this, or 
that.” 

Would ever anybody give her the name witha 
little heart in it, as if Tib or Elizabeth were any- 
thing more than a machine, to tyrn out the house- 
hold drudgery deftly and neatly, at so much expense 
per day P 

Yes, Tib was hungry and forlorn still, though 
she counted over and over again the blessings of 
the present home. She may have fed herself 4 
little on the unhealthy: stimulants her imagination 
furnished. Her thoughts still turned adoringly 
toward her childish hero. She was keenly disap- 
pointed that she never found him, though she east 
a sharp glance at every youthful face she met in the 
streets.. And yet this was surely the town where 
Andrew Courtney lived. Was it still inthe hopes of 
méeting him, that she invested her first earnings 12 
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1d not have been ignorant that the short hair Mrs. | in wpon her. She had taken off the new cotton dress. Tib took out her purse—such a shabby littl 
Sumer kept at such an awkward length, was curling made it up into a tidy bundle, and rolled inside | affuir—and counted over its few bits of copper and 


now in little graceful rings of bronze, all about the 
fair, smooth forehead, which was fast losing its 
tan. She had time enough now to linger in her 
chamber, and she kept her hair tidy, and it repaid 
her by growing silkier and more lustrous day by 
day. The glass, too, showed her sparkling eyes, 
dewy red lips, and two blushing roses for cheeks. 
“Andrew Courtney called me & pretty Tittle 
midget in the old times. 1 wonder what he would 
say now ?”’ queried Tib, down in her secrét 
when the blue cotton dress was made, and she fi 
it on, and could help knowing it was vastly bedom- 


"Her mistress bonght a new hat with a modest 
trimming, and presented her with it at the sate 


time. 

“ The other is too shabby for you to wear ‘when 
yon go on my errands,” ‘shoe said coldly, taking 
away half the value of the gift by the formal re- 
proving glance ‘she castupon her, whén Tib's pi 
face broke forth into dimpling smilés before the 


lass. 
eh deat, how wicked she thinks Tam,” *thonght 
Tib. “1 wonder if there is really any harm im my 
liking to have something at last. I know 
Miss "Minty would be ever so long trying if a rib- 
bon or necklace was becoming. But,oh dear! I 
suppose I must never be like other folks.” 

“That Elizabeth looked like a picture in her new 
dress and the hat,’’ commented the mistress ‘to her 
husband ; “ she is wing prettier ag | day. But 
it will never do for her to find it out. Tt will just 
be the spoiling of her. Itis strange ‘girls of ‘her 
class will be so easily spoiled.” 

As if a young girl, with a looking-glass, ¢an help 
finding out her prettiness. But a féw judicious 
words could so easily have set this innocent girl's 
= right, out of harm’s way. And they werenot 
spoken. 

“Kitty, Kitty,” ary weg: Tib, wil before 
the Maltese, while'she lay strétched on ‘the floor, 
winking roy ad over the strange proceedings, 
“do you think 1 look pretty in the rew dréss «and 
hat? I'll do up my work as Garly as I can ‘this 
afternoon, and I'll look everywhere. How I Wish I 
night meet Andrew!”’ 

And that afternoon, for the ‘first time in ler in- 
nocent life feeling as if she herself ‘were not a'blur 
on the brilliancy of the scene, the'girl walked slowly 
through the business street, scanning closely ev: 
face she met. She did not find Andrew, butshe 
a mecting quite as startling, though far less plea- 

t 


sant. 

She ‘had’ turned her face homeward, somehow 
dispirited and homesick, for all the ‘new hat ‘and 
the blue cotton dress, when, in crossing at a corner 
flagging, she was nearly run ovér by a dashing 
equipage, all a-glitter with varnish and silver 
ep which came whirling out of the cross 
street. 

There was an angry shont from the driver, and 
then a coarse laugh from the master, who occupied 
the rear seat, a gentleman dressed in the most 
costly manner, the sunshine scintillating against a 
huge diamond breast-pin which securéd his flashy 
satin scarf, and threading a line of light along the 
massive gold chain which was rather 
displayed across his white vest. 

Had he not started up and called out, she would 
never have known him under the transformation, 
but that voice, that pitiless, hateful voice, Tib could 
never mistake. 

“Tib Harwood, by all that’s powerful !’’ 

“Oh, Heaven help me! it is Joe Damer!”’ was 
Tib’s unspoken cry. 

And she darted up the street. She heard Joe’s 
excited voice, and the swift-falling hoofs behind her, 
and had enough presence of mind to rush intoa 
shop and make her way out by a rear door, and 
thence across a littered yard, out into anarrow alley. 

Her face was pale with terror, but she turned 
neither to the right nor to the left to discover a path, 
but rushed on in a straight line towards her mis- 
tress’ house. But before she could ‘reach it she 
heard the prancing hoofs that way before her. A 
& of lumber, with a barrel or two heaped care- 

essly together in a carpenter’s back yard, pre- 
cue the most feasible hiding-place to her quick 
cision, 

Without an instant’s loss she put herself behind 
the feeble screen, and stayed there until she heard 
the carriage drive furiously up and down the street. 
She listened to every word of Joe’s announte- 
ment—that he would hunt her down; would set 
the police at work upon her track; would spend a 
hundred pounds before he would give her up. And 
her heart stood still with terror. She did not doubt 
but he had power to carry out his threat, and she— 
who would protect a friendless thing like her? And 
Andrew was not to be found. 

She crept out from her hiding-place when it was 
safe, and hurried home, where shescarcely dared to 
Pass a window for fear Joe Damer should be looking 


conspicuously 


She 
the treasures in her possession, little trifles 
all, exdept the tiny box which held the sole relics 

het lost mother’s love. When this was done, 
and the work all disposed of, Tib sat down upstairs, 
just far enough from the window to see without 

ing seen. 

ee ee down ‘the street with a roll 
of bright | _ and —— amd red Lew “ 
damp from the press. e posted one on the o! 
harness-maker’s , and went on his way whist- 
ling. Tib ‘stared at the poster. e subtle 
magnetic influence Warned her that it had a mean- 
. After'a little she was able to make out 


Placard 
watching her chan vant siding ob ti es 
ce of av observation, 
Gent epee - her name in full, and a 
ion person. 

Tib’s blood warmied now with a hot fire of anger. 
Her eyes flashed, she set her teeth grimly, she 
clenched her hands. She had eluded them so far. 
She would struggle still. 

Her mistress was in the sitting-room, whose 
windows did not face to the street. She could not 
have seen the poster yet. Tib went back nerved to 


+ that moment a produce vender, in his market 
wageon, came rattling down toward the house. He 
sold them vegetables in the morning, and he 
nodded to Tib. He remembered her, of course. 
These ruddycheeked young farmers know when a 
face is sweet and ‘flower-like as soon as your city- 
bred exquisite. 

She flung out a beseeching hand ‘to‘him, and he 
jerked up the horse abruptly. Her heart beat like 
a trip hammer. If he-glanced ‘over to that terrible 
poster before she asked her boon, what should 
she do? ‘Forhe had suddenly come upon ‘her as a 


delivering angel. 
“Tf you please, I’ve got to Fe. out into the 
éountry, your way, immediately. Might I ride with 
Pp” 


“Why, of course you may! Got any things? I’ll 
wait, of course.” 

“No. Ishan’t bea minute,” returned Tib, and 
darted back, ‘upstairs, and down with the bundle, 
all the while seeming to be all ears to hear any 
stir from the sitting-room. 

Heaven! no sound. Her mistress would 
not see the waggon, nor her little maid stepping in 
with the stranger. 

‘She ‘shut the door caréfully, she left the new hat 
on the table. She had no heart to take that, though 
a week’s wages were her due. 

**Oh, I ‘do hope’tio one will come in and steal for 
this door’s béing left unfastened,”’ was her last 
thought, instead of any farewell. 

And she scrambled into the waggon. 

“Would you mind if I got im behind?” she 
asked, looking wistfully to its protecting sides of 
white canvass. “I feel so tired and sick, and my 
head aches.”’ 

Oh no, but it ain’t very clean. Jump in any- 
where. You’re going out home, eh? Folks sick? 
You look as if you’d had bad news.” 

“ Yes,”’ answered Tib, catching a sobbing breath, 
‘such dreadful bad news !” 

“T’'m real sorry,” and he put a blanket on a low 
box to make her comfortable. ‘“ Your mother is 
sitk, maybe.” 

“ My mother ie dead !”’ said Tib, and the pent-up 
flood of tears garnered during the last few hours 
of excitement burst forth. 

He took it, of course, that if was a recent event, 
the bad news she had heard. 

* Poor thing, poor thing! don’t cry!” 

He did ‘not understand what a luxury i¢ was for 
Tib to cry, after that fiery pain at her temples. 
Safe in the shelter there behind, Tib leaned back 
her head and ‘disregarded his entreaty. But the 
tears were presently less acrid and profuse. They 
stole down slowly and silently. 

“How far do you go?’’ she asked presently, 
when aware that they were fast leaving the town 
and those terrifying posters behind, “how many 
miles ?’’ 

“ Nigh on to fifteen. 
corner ?”’ 

“Beyond,” answered Tib, and her heart sank. 
Beyond—where? Alas! poor desolate child, there 
was no star shining before her now. Tefore, she 
had hugged a tender hope. Her former place of 
destination had held Andrew, the one friend of her 
trust, and every step towards it had seemed so 
much nearer kindness and welcome. 

“Qh, it’s a good piece beyond. Yon’d better 
stay at our house over night. The old woman will 
be glad to have you, *specially when she knows of 
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your trouble,” 


fewer of silver. 

“I willride as far as I can for this,” she thought, 
“on the railroad. I must get a great way to ba 
safe. For I can’t go back, oh, I never gén live to 
go back where Joe Damer is. I will work or beg 
my way as far as I can.”’ 

“T should be thankful to stay and rest,’’ she said 
aloud, “for Iam poor, and must walk most of the 
way. 

“You'll be right welcome. We don’t turn honest 
folks away from our door.’’ 

Honest folks. The word smote Tib like a blow. 
Was she honest? Oh, was it wicked in her not te 
tell him all the truth? She was silent, ruminating 
over this morbid TO OENS until they reached 
the cosy little farmhonse, one of a dozen ona pretty 
rustic street, connecting the south and pees sub- 
urbs'of a manufacturing town. : 

The lad’s homely words exactly expressed it. 

She was made right welcome. He ran in first, and 
said a few hasty sentences to a stout, rosy-cheeked, 
happy-looking woman, with plump arms bared to 
the elbow, and she came out in a warm, motherly 
way. 
_ You come right in, my dear, Sam says you're 
in trouble, and it’s the worst trouble for a tender 
young thing like you. Come in, and have some 
supper. It’s all warm for Sam.” 

fib went in, and received gratefully the hospi- 
iy that stinted, least of anything, of hearty 
g will. She said very little, and they did not 
press her confidence, and in the morning they car- 
ried her to the town beyond, where she took tha 
train with a ticket in her pocket which had ex- 
hausted the poor little purse. The train whizzed 
her away from Sam’s friendly face, and the fields 
and trees and houses flew by her, and it seemed to 
her that she wasinadream. She was béing car- 
ried away—whither, she had no knowledge. Pre- 
sently ‘the train stopped at a station to take in 
passengers. Tib looked up mechanically and list- 
lessly as they filed in. A young man took the seat 
before her. Tib started. He turned his head, and 
a swift electric thrill shot through every vein. 

She leaned forward with a cry of joy, all uncon- 
scious how lovely she looked with those shining 
eyes, that rapturous smile. 

‘“Andrew, oh, Andrew! I have found you!” 


(To be continued) 








SCIENCE. 


Ina paper addressed to the French Academy of 
Sciences, M. Dub: ut, who has been investigat- 
ing the subject of the ret pe ga erage of sugar, re- 
fers to the fact that a loaf of sugar presents diffe- 
rent degrées of purity at different points of the 
loaf. Thus, contrary to what might be reasonably 
expected, the purest sugar is at the summit of the 
cone, and that which is least so at the base, the 
average quality being likely to be found at the seg. 
tion which passes through the centre of gravity. 
French tradesmen call the outer coating of the loaf 
la robe, the summit Ja téte. These are the two parts. 
Then come the centre and la patte, consisting of 
the inferior quality. M. Dubrunfaut considers that 
all soluble bodies, crystallisable or amorphous, ac- 
quire in their solution a molecular state different 
from that which belongs to them in a solid state. 
He describes the following phenomenon:—li a 
crystallisable substance like sugar be precipitated 
from its solution by means of concentrated alcohol, 
one of the following alternatives will take place— 
either the sugar will momentarily remain dissolved 
in a state of apparent, but not real, supersatura- 
tion; or it will he precipitated in the shape of vis- 
cons clots, resembling those produced under similar 
circumstances by gum, dextrine, &c.' Examined 
through the microscope, these clots present a glo- 
bular texture, which, nevertheless, are, in the end, 
transformed into well-defined crystals. 


ALTHOUGH the materials of which gunpowder is 
made have not varied since its first invention, there 
has been considerable variety in the kind of wood 
from which the charcoal has been obtained. Dense 
woods are always rejected and the lighter kinds 
chosen, especially those most free from silica, and 
capable of producing a fmable porous charcoal 
which burns quickly and leaves the least possible 
quantity of ash; the kind now generally used by 
gunpowder manufacturers is known as “‘ dog-wood,” 
and is usually described as being obtained from the 
small tree popularly known under that name, the 
Cornus sanguinea. Dr. Hooker has, however, re- 
cently discovered that this is a popular error, and 
that the wood is really almost universally obtained 
from the buckthorn, or Rhamnus frangula ; the 
former tree being now never used for this purpose, 
if indeed it ever was. Till afew years since, the 
bulk of the buckthorn wood used in this manufac- 








ture was supplied from English plantations in Sufe 
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folk, Norfolk, Essex, and Kent, but the great in- 
crease recently in the demand for the finer descrip- 
tions of gunpowder has rendered this source insuffi- 
cient ; and itis now cultivated in immense districts 
of forest and marsh in North Germany, lying be- 
tween Berlin and Frankfort, where it forms the 
natural undergrowth. From the high price obtained 
for the wood, 10/. to 151. per ton, its cultivation 
would be exceedingly lucrative in this country, as 
it will grow in almost any soil. . 

CIRCULATION OF WATER IN STEAM BOILERS.— 
A correspondent says :—‘ I have made a number of 
experiments to find out exactly what was going on 
in a rapidly-fired steam boiler. First, as to the 
water level. Second, as to the circulation. Third, 
as to the state of steam over the water level, and 
to find out how high the water spray followed the 
new made steam in its upward escape from the sur- 
face. I send you the results of my first experi- 
ments, and will, if this proves acceptable, send you 
an account of the others. I placed a row of water- 
guage glasses along the side of my boiler, which 
was 16 feet in length, with inside pressure 45 lbs., 
and 14]bs. vacuum in condenser, it was indicating 
180-horse power, through a good low-pressure en- 
gine: I found the water, though gis, was not 
level at all, but stood four inches higher over the 
grate bars than at the back end. I tested the hea- 
of escaping gases at the back end, and found 475° 
Fah. Here then I had water running down an in- 
clined plane of 4 inches in 16 feet. This flow must 
be very rapid ; and it must descend to the bottom 
aud rush along the lower surface at the same rate 
to take its place in the upward current at the front 
end. I have always since then favoured boilers 
that made free way for this downward current, and 
which had no obstruction that would hinder the 
water from reaching the hottest part in time to 
take its place in the upward current to the surface.”’ 


SILVERING MIRRORS. 

Tue process of coating glass with an amalgam of 
quicksilver and tin is interesting. Notwithstanding 
many attempts have been made to secure an easier 
and lies expensive process for converting plates of 
glass into mirrors, it still remains the principal 
method by which this important object is attained. 

To understand this process it is necessary to 
understand somewhat of the nature of an amalgam. 
When metals are reduced to a liquid state, they 
will, by their solvent power, often reduce other 
metals to that condition, although the fusing 
temperature of the latter may be many degrees 
higher than that of the metal which dissolves them. 
In such cases the dissolved metals mingle intimately 
with the solvent metals, and in many instances 
form definite chemical combinations. Such mixtures 
or combinations are called alloys, but the special 
term amalgam has been applied to the alloy of mer- 
cury with another metal. Mercury being liquid at 
common temperatures, forms amalgams with a 
number of metals without the aid of heat, but its 
important amalgams are those of tin, gold, and 
silver. The amalgams of gold and silver are im- 
portant, as by their formation these metals are 
readily separated from certain kinds of ores. The 
amalgam of mercury and tin is sto | formed by 
dissolving tin in mercury, and this amalgam adheres 
= considerable force to glass when properly ap- 
plied. 

The oe is as follows: The size of the glass 
being known, a sheet of tinfoil somewhat larger 
than the glass is spread upon the silvering table. 
This table isa slab of stone with as perfect a plane 
surface as can be made by mechanical means. 
When the tinfoil has been sufficiently smoothed, it 
is brushed over with quicksilver until its surface 
is uniformly covered. Quicksilver is then added in 
larger quantity until the fluid metal lies upon the 
foil to a depth of from two to three-twelfths of an 
inch. The plate of glass is now gently and slowly 
slid, its longest side foremost, on to the foil, care 
being taken that its edge dips beneath the surface 
of the quicksilver so that no air may be retained 
between the latter and the plate. The glass being 
thus slid upon the foil the quicksilver floats upon 
it, and the excess of the latter is now squeezed out 
by the application of pressure to the glass. This 
is done by placing heavy weights upon the plate; 
and the table being now inclined, so that the quick- 
silver flows to one side, the latter is received in a 
trough provided for that purpose. Notwithstand- 
ing the process is simple enough in its general 
principles, it requires much skill to successfully 
silver very large plates, and there are many things 
connected with it which it would be very desirable 
to avoid. 

Hence many processes for silvering have been 
devised. Of these, we believe Drayton’s has been 
the most successful, but it has not superseded the 
use of quicksilver. Mr. Drayton’s method consists 
in depositing a film of pure silver upon the glass, 
the silver being reduced from a mixture of nitrate 
of silver, ammonia, and oil of cassia. 


Agreiciat Sronz.—A hydraulic cement has 


recently been produced, which is likely to come 
largely into use. It may be white or tinted, per- 
fectly resists the action of water, and is suitable 
for ornamental purposes for the decoration of build- 
ings. The principal components of this com und 
are lime, silica, and alumina, the two latter g 
e from refractory cla; In order, says the 
Scientific Review, to bring about the formation of 
the double silicate of lime and alumina, sulphuric 
and boracic acids are added in small quantities. 
The proportions of the constituents are varied, as 
the cement is required to set slowly or more quickly. 
pat irre e cements the ingredients used 
t quality fat lime, 68 to 744 by weight ; 
refractory clay, 27} to ; sulphate of lime, 4} to 
9; and boracic acid, 0°105 to 0°401. All the sub- 
stances are calculated in the anhydrous state. The 
cements formed between these limits vary in the 
rapidity with which they are set, but are of equal 
quality, and attain in the course of time the same 
egree of hardness. The substances are mixed after 
being ground to a fine powder; they are then made 
into bricks with water, and are baked at a white 
heat; after this they are reduced to an impalpable 
powder. This powder, mixed with water, is then 
used as the cement, either plain or coloured, and 
can be ed as required. 

Jupiter.—The planet Jupiter is the largest in 
our solar system—and we say our, because it is sup- 
posed that most of the innumerable multitude of 
stars we see form in themselves solar systems cor- 
responding to ours, in which the largest and central 
star is the sun, and around which the rest revolve 
—and is conspicuous in the zenith about 8 p.m. In 
order from the sun he is the sixth planet, ae | 
‘the asteroids. His equatorial diameter is 86, 
miles. His polar 81,502. Our earth’s diameter is 
7,926 miles, so that, remembering that the volumes 
of spheres are to each other as the cubes of their 
diameters, we find that it would take considerably 
over 120,000 earths to make up a single globe the 
size of Jupiter. His distance from the sun is 5°20277 
radii of the earth’s orbit, or about 475,000,000 miles, 
a distance which it is impossible for any human 
mind to grasp. He is attended by four moons at 
the following distances :—6°05, 9°62, 15°35, 27° of 
his own radii, and these satellites revolve round him 
in periods of from one to sixteen days. His moons 
are only on an average the size of ours, whose 
diameter is 2,164 miles, so that we see it would 
take about 50 moons to make a globe equal to our 
earth, or Jupiter’s four moons are equal to a globe 
of the size of our earth. 

THe TEMPERATURE OF CoAL-MINES.—Mr. Hull’s 
paper, read lately at the Royal Society, has a value 

yond that of recording the temperature of the 
strata through which the shaft of a coal-mine was 
sunk near Wigan. A mine of 808 yards deep—nearly 
half a mile—is the deepest in the world, penetrates 
the “‘crust” of the globe f any other 
mine, and so has an especial interest for those who 
concern themselves about our supplies of coal. 
Geologists have told us that if we aoe through 
the “old red” we shall find coal- of greater 
extent than those which we have worked so profita- 
bly for the last 200 years. This, however, did not 
comfort those uneasy pga le who looked forward 
to the exhaustion of coal ; for the “old red”’ is so 
thick it would never pay to raise coal from such a 
depth. And here, the Rose Bridge Colliery, near 
Wigan, above referred to, becomes of especial im- 
portance. It may be regarded as an experiment 
towards a solution of the question of v deep 
mining. Already the proprietor finds that the cost 
of “getting” the coal is greater than when the 
mine was but 600 yards deep. This is the natural 
consequence of increase of temperature and increase 
of pressure. The temperature of the coal at the 
bottom of the mine, as stated in Mr. Hull’s paper, 
is 934° ! How long will the timber props last in such 
a temperature, and under such @ pressure as ther 
have to bear ? If the mine yields a profit under suc 
circumstances, them some enterprising coal-owner 
may be tempted to go deeper. 





MOTES OF MISCHIEF. 

In connection with the leading idea of Professor 
Tyndall’s late important lecture on “ Dust and 
Disease,” at the Royal Institution, which has justly 
received much praise and attention, the following 
was written years ago by Mr. Godwin: 

* How can the atmosphere—invisible, tasteless— 
convey these impurities ? it has been asked. In the 
ordinary light which exists between the brightest 
sunshine and darkness, the atmosphere seems, so 
far as appearance goes, pure and harmless. When 
the sun shines, however, through narrow channels, 
into this seeming void, the motes in the sunbeam 
show that the atmosphere is anything but trans- 
parent: countless myriads of minute atoms of 
matter are constantly floating in the atmosphere, 
and entering the lungs of young andold. Here, 
then, is palpable evidenge of the necessity for care. 





The semi-opaque nature of the air we breathe is 
evident ; and far smaller particles, which the eye 


‘absorb such things.’ 


cannot see, are constantly rising from the surf 
ane i feating around,—germs of disease, emissarice 

“Tn ill-paved streets and back-yards in a simi 
condition, on which waste water is allowed raped 
main and saturate the soil, when the drainage from 
cesspools further pollutes the earth, exhala. 
tions fill the air, and poison the system of those 
who are unfortunately obliged to inhale this jm. 
portant necessary of life so adulterated. Those 
who, in the cleanest and best-ventilated houses in 
the metropolis, have noticed the thick layer of dust 
that in one day covers tables, books, and the sur. 
face of rs) object, can form an idea of the 
large rae ag these floating atoms which enters 
the mouth, both during day and night, at every 
respiration. 

“Tf the dust on the walls and floor of a room in 
which tobacco has been smoked be swept up, and 
then carefully packed away, on examination, after 
some time, it will be found that the tobaceo fumes 
are still detectable. indow hangings, carpets, 
and other fabrics will absorb the gases thrown off 
by tobacco, sulphur, and similar matter. In the 
same way the bad gases arising from over-crowded 
sleeping-rooms, or from drains, pervade and lodge 
themselves to a considerable extent on all surround. 
ing objects, and poison those motes made evident 
to us by the sun ; and which, even when the 
bright sunlight does not make them visible, are 
still surely performing the never-ceasing work. 

‘ Although in ships at sea, on mountain-tops, on 
moors and marshes, the motes, shoWing the never. 
ceasing operations of nature, glisten in the sun. 
shine, there is a difference between the wholesome- 
ness of such dust and that which arises in the 
houses of polluted courts, in the neighbourhood of 
crowded graveyards, in ill-ventilated assembly- 
rooms, over-crowded barracks, and other places’ 
The particles of dust loaded with fever and con. 
tagion are readily borne upon the breeze from ill. 
conditioned and hidden places to those adjoining, 
and, of course, toa certain extent adulterate the 
better atmosphere. 

** As an instance of the extent to which scents can 
be borne, it may be mentioned that when the wind 
has been blowing gently in the right direction, we 
have often distinctly identified, in Holborn and in 

arts of the City, the pleasant smell of the new hay 
oo the meadows on the north of London. 

“Tn like manner dangerous nuisances are floated 
on the air; this circumstance, together with 
the sight of the motes in the sunbeam, ought to be 
a lesson to us that large masses of the r can- 
not be neglected with impunity, and should teach us 
that it is necessary to preserve the atmosphere 
from pollution.” 





DUST AND DISEASE, 

One of the most remarkable and prolific dis- 
coveries of the present day is considered to be Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s announcement respecting particles 
floating in the air being retained in the lungs. A 
correspondent, however, presents an — view 
of the matter. He says :—I think the following ex- 
tract from a work by the Swedish philosopher and 
theologian, Baron Swedenborg, first published in 
1763, may be interesting to your readers, as antici- 
pating by over 100 years the essence of Professor 
Tyndall’s announcement. The gist of Swedenborg’s 
reasoning is, however, to this effect, that the blood 
receives not oxygen alone, but numberless other 
elements —— to its constitution, through the 
medium of the atmosphere, which it would be diffi- 
cult or impossible to procure in ordi diet, and 
that air in a state of chemical or absolute purity 
would be absolutely unhealthy. The blood would 
be starved, so to speak, of much that is essential 
to its nourishment. The following quotation will 
be found, poge 165, paragraph 420, of Swedenborg’s 
“ Angelic Wisdom ” concerning the Divine Love and 
Wisdom :— 

“That the blood nourishes itself with suitable 
matters from the air inspired is evident from the 
immense abundance of odours and exhalations that 
are continually issuing from shrubberies, gardens, 
and plantations—and from the immense quantity 
of salts of various kinds issuing with water from 
land, rivers, and lakes, and from the immense 
quantity of human and anima}’exhalations and 
effluvia, with which the air is impregnated. That 
these enter the lungs with the air cannot be denied, 
and as this is the case, it cannot be denied that the 
blood attracts therefrom such things as are service- 
able to it, and those things are serviceable that 
correspond to the affections of its love. Hence, in 
the air-cells, or inntost part of the lungs, there are 
multitudes of small veins with little mouths which 


This singular writer affirms that virtues and vices 
have correspondences with the substances: which 
float in the air, and that the blood nourishes itself 
thetefrom in accordance with the genius of its in- 
dwelling life which craves and selects whatever 8 





analogous or in accordance with it. 
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FAITHFUL MARGARET. 
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CHAPTER X. 
In wisdom and in mercy heaven inflicts, 
Like a wise leech, its painful remedies. 
Thalaba. 

“Goon gracious, Miss Walsingham! Is it possible 
‘that this can be you?” 

He seized her hand with a pressure which told of 
his delight ; his tones were thrilling with glad ex- 
citement, and his face was beaming with joy at this 
strange meeting. 

He drew her up from her rough seat, and, still re- 
taining her hand, made her walk with him, as if he 
was determined not to lose her again, and he feasted 
his eyes upon her face, utterly heedless of the group 
of gaily-dressed people he had left, and rattled on 
with a storm of inquiries. 

“Where did you disappear to? No one could give 
me any satisfaction about you, and I sought you in 
every direction. Come away from this confounded 
dock. What are you doing here alone? Will you 
walk with me, and let me have a conversation with 
you? Don’t deny me this time, Miss Walsingham. 
We're not at Hautville Park.” 

They walked through the mazy streets of the 
quarter, and took a road which led anon to low-lying 
fields, and to marshy commons, where the river re- 
‘flected the red clouds of evening, unbroken by toiling 
barge or stationary ships; and where pleasant willows 
made flickering shadows, and dipped into the still 
“stream. 

“Now,” said the young duke, when nothing but 
the bleating of lambs or the lowing of oxen was 
likely to interrupt them, “tell me why you left Haut- 
ville Park, and what you are doing here ?” 

“Why do you put me through such an inquisition ?” 
asked Margaret. “When I left Hautville Park I 
wished to be dropped by Lady Juliana’s friends. 
— grace will confer an obligation by remembering 
this.” 

_ “TI do not aspire to the honour of being Lady Ju- 
liana Devon’s friend, therefore beg to be considered 
exempt from your prohibition.” 

“On your own behalf then, your grace, I am com- 
felled to forbid any further interest in my move- 
ments. My sphere’in life utterly removes me from 
your attention, and my path will probably never 
cross yours after to-day.” 

“Miss Walsingham,” cried the young duke, fer- 
vently, “I will not let you away this time without 
hearing me. I want to tell you that I formed an 
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opinion concerning you when my eyes first picked 
you out at the marquis’s dinner table, which each 
hurried interview since has only strengtlfened, and I 
have wished to tell you ever since that evening what 
a profound impression your graces of mind have 
made upon me. Whatever wrongs the world may 
accuse you of, I have the utmost confidence ia you. 
I know that you will pursue none but a noble, un- 
selfish course; that you are the purest, aye, and the 
bravest woman whom I have ever met!” 

Margaret was quite silenced by this outburst, and 
walked on almost frightened by the novelty of her 
position. 

It struck her that the man walking by her side and 
gazing so eagerly into her face was the only staunch 
friend she had on earth. 

For a brief moment she hada glimpse of the sweet- 
ness which gladdens the life of a woman beloved, and 
then she woke to calmer reality, and put the vision 
from her firmly. 

“Tam afraid that you think all this very prema- 
ture,”’ resumed his grace, again taking up the tale, 
“and so I suppose it is, to you. But it is not so to 
me. I could not have a deeper devotion and admi- 
ration for you years hence thanI have now. Dear 
Miss Walsingham, will you make me immeasurably 
happy by bestowing your hand upon me?” 

“ T am reluctantly compelled to reject your grace’s 
proposal.” 

The pair walked mechanically on for some minutes, 
the young man whirling his cane furiously, Margaret 
looking with tear-laden eyes. 

“TI think you had better take a rest for afew 
minutes,” said his grace, when he had whirled the 
gold top off his cane, and had nothing else to do; 
“we have been walking quite fast, and shall have 
some distance to go in retracing our steps.” 

He spread his perfumed handkerchief on a flat 
stone, and Margaret, obeying an impulse the very 
opposite of that which she intended, sank down 
wearily upon it. 

“T am not surprised that you have refused my 
offer so decidedly,” said the young duke, returning 
to the attack as he paced restlossly back and forth in 
front of her; “and when I remember how utterly un- 
known my temper and disposition are to you, and 
how recent our acquaintanceship is, I am ready to 
admit my own presumption in addressing you. But, 
Miss Walsingham, dear Miss Walsingham, may I 
hope that when you know me better, when you have 
studied me long enough, and have completely made 
up your mind about all that is bad or good in ie, 
you will then permit me to address you as I have 
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done now, and say yes or no, with more justice te 
me?” 

“Why do you come to me with this request? 
Have you not been paying court to the Marquis of 
Devon’s daughter? Iask you this before I can as- 
sure myself that your avowal is an honour to me. 
Your answer cannot influence in the slightest my 
decision.” 

“T give you my word of honour, Miss Walsingham, 
that I have not been paying court to Lady Juliana 
Devon. If you wish to know why, I found that her 
heartless desertion of St. Udo Brand, after he lost 
his property, outweighed with me her fascination ; 
and, having accidentally become acquainted with the 
whole story, I naturally preferred to shun the fawn- 
ing lip, and faithless hand, and,the craven heart of 
a Judas in woman’s lovely seeming, that I might find 
her contrast in Margaret Walsingham.” 

“Do not mention the dead,” said Margaret, deeply 
moved. “I can never forget that I was the un- 
willing cause of his early death.” , 

Sho was weak and exhausted, though as yet she 
did not know it, and she bowed her head to weep in 
av abandonment of grief which came upon her un- 
awares and would not be set aside. 

His grace stopped with folded arms to look at her. 
Here was the woman who was enriched by the 
death of a man who had insulted her, mourning his 
untimely end with bitter tears. A vision of the 
woman who had plighted him her troth rose up to 
confront this grief-shaken figure with decorous sighs 
and shallow regrets and heartless unconcern, and he 
put away the red-lipped siren from his thoughts with 
a feeling of scorn, and clung anew to faithful Margaret. 

“ Should it be ten years hence that you relent, let 
me try my fate a second time,” he cried, grasping her 
hand in his increased fervour of admiration. 

‘Leave me,” murmured Margaret. “I have given 
you my answer—crown your acts of kindness by 
leaving me.” 

The wind swept over the flat moors with a bleak 
sound ; she gathered her mantle closer, and rose to 
face the west—sad-coloured as her own future. 

“And where are you going ?” asked the Duke of 
Piermont. “Surely you are not going to hide your- 
self from all your friends? You will let me know 
where you purpose residing until you procure the 
situation you are in search of ?” 

I wonder what his grace would have said had he 
known how utterly destitute she was—that she had 
but one shilling at that moment in her pocket—that 
the only friend to whom she could or would apply; 
was her Father in Heavgn?, ~~~ 
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“T cannot answer your questions,” said Margaret, 
holding out her hand to him, “ but since you are so 
generous with your interest, I shall let you into tho 
secret of my future movemers, always with the un- 
derstanding that thg Marquis of Devon and his friends 
shall not know. Now, my lord, I have nothing more 
to say to you exeept to thark you for the intended 
honour which it would be ridiculous in me to accept. 
See, there isa shower coming up, and you will get 
wet before you can return to town. Good-bye.” 

“But you—good Heavens! Miss Walsingham, 
where are you to go?” 

She waved her hand towards a farm-house, and 
walked swiftly away as if she would seek shelter 
there. 

And the last that he saw of hr washer black gar- 
ments like a speck on the murkcy road, seeming to 
walk in between two great Nnunc'erous clouds, and to 
be swallowed up. ; 

Margaret kept hurrying on, \%0 absorbed in her 
musings that she passed the farin-house where she 
might have found a hospitable she,'ter for the night, 
and hurried down the lonely roaé! away from the 
river where the rising wind waited \‘or her at sudden 
corners, and tke black clouds desceri ded nearer with 
the darkening night. 

And she hurried on faster, and he t eyes pierced 
the gathering blackness, with the sd and weaty 
gaze of one whose heart carries a secret sorrow, @nd 
tears fell slowly from them, which blurred the way 
and blotted out the lowering sky. 

Where had she wandered to? f 

There was no friendly light from any \cottage win- 
dow to guide her,no sheep-bell or hajlloo of herd 
boy. Her clothes were heavy with mivisture, end 
she was very tired and very desolate. 

How her head ached, and her arms! 

Oh, if she could just be so blessed &8 to Sink tipon 
some kind Samaritan’s bed this very mi ‘iment, end 
sleep! 

Perhaps she would fall th sotne lime-pit, or ditch, 
or into the slimy lock of GM canal, and lie miser~ 
ably. 

Who would weep for het if she died? Who cared 
for Margaret Walsingham ? 

And the thought of her utter desolation «»vercame 
her, as weariness, hunger, and storm had failed to 


0. 
She crouched down beneath a furze-bush, and 
resting her hot and beating head upon her hands, 
‘wept, poor soul! 
And then came unconsciousness and utter oblivion. 
7 * * oe * 


“T declare, John, she knows me! Here, take a sup 
©’ this barley-water, my lamb. Dear heart! she’s 
sensible once more. Ain’t there another drop than 
this, John? Mayhap its plenty.” 

Margaret looked with languid eyes upon the rug- 
ged figure of a man, clad in dingy red-dust habili- 
metits, who was standi:g between her and 4 small 
window, with his head sunk in a ¢ufious way be- 
tween his hands. 

His brawny shoulders were heaving, and his rough 
shock of hair trembled like rye-grass in @ hurricane, 
while a gurgling sort of noise issued from his lips. 

Had a fit of laughter seized him, or was the man 
erying ? 

Whose bed was she lying in, hung with simple calico 
curtains ? 

Where had she seen that form before? 

And then Margaret saw a sallow- faced woman, of 
spare figure, bending over her, with @ tin cup in her 
hand, and a glistening téar falling dowh each 
cheek. ¢ 

“Mrs. Doane!” she breathed, in wonder 

“ There, I know’d it! Hark to that, John!” eried 
the woman, with an exultant chuckle which threat- 
ened to be strangled bya sob. “Didn’t she call’ me 
by name, the blessed lamb!” 

She raised her in her atms, and, truth to ay, 
searcely recognised herself by such an ‘tnwonted 
title, and held the tin cup to her lips. 

Sweeter to Margaret than sweetest nectar Was her 
@rink of barley-water ; and without working out the 

erplexing problem of how she came there, she fell 

0 & deep and quiet sleep. 

And between sleeping profoundly, eating morsels 
of food with ravenous enjoyment, lying placidly 
wakeful, and watching without cariosity the move- 
ments of her two nurses, Margaret saw the young 
moon grow into a full round orb, which glimmered in 
a halo through the green glass of the cracked win- 
dow’, and silvered he: from head to foot, each long, 
still night; and at lust strength came to her, and 
with it, recollection. 

“Did I come to you, Mr. Doane?” she asked, one 
évening when he was sitting by her bedside 
fully, and listening with pride to the voice of Jobunie 
in the kitchen, conning his spelling lesson. 

“Come to us? No, miss, you didn’t, but we come 

© youl,” replied the bricklayer. 








“T want to know about it, please—I do not under- 
stand atall how I am at Lynthorpe.” 

“Where was you when you was took bad ?” 

Margaret pondered a long time. 

“ The last I distinctly remember is of being two or 
three miles from a dock—and ships, and a river.” 

“Lor-a-mussy! and didn’t nobody give ve a ride 
down here? Did = walk all the way, and you s0 
light of head, like?” 

She put her thin hand to her forehead again. 

“TI remember lost on a marshy stretch of 

»” she answered, “and I do not know what 

becatie of me after that. I sat down ‘o rest, and I 
oy I must have been there @l night, Ts it long 


ago 
“Yon was lost on the twaréhes? Oan ye mind 
that?” 


“Tt was the seventh of oe ue 

pt sh thivk o’ that now! Tt Was two days after 
that When {found you sitting @t the foot ‘of a hay- 
rick f Parmer yong land, ® Tnile — ~~ You 
Was Wbotry wight, but I know’ yer ag ‘ou was 
neithét nor well waking, but Whiépering to 
yourself, #0 I bréught you hom to the Wife, and she 
and me We've nursed ye thfough, thattk Heaven! 
Ana here's the papers as was found on ye, tiss, by 
the wife ” rising and producing theta from ‘’& catefully 
lodked little box in the cupbewrd, “and here's tie 
putee with's ®hilling in it, which wis all that we'saw 


‘with ye, and yon a sending me® ‘are 
qwarter for Fotunie's schooling, f6r% kind cine, 
are.” 


failed so signally in your endeavour to work for 
your own bread, perhaps you will see your duty 
plain before you, and won’t refuse to fulfil the will 
which has been so long and uselessly withstood, 
Hey! my dear?” 

The pale woman lifted her dark eyes resolutely, 
her delicate nostril quivered. 

“Dr. Gay,” said she, you must see that I am ip 
no state to discuss business matters with you.” 

“By the Lord Harry! I should think not,” criea 
the little doctor, “‘so we won’t discuss ’em at all; 
we'll just quietly do as we are bid.” 

“You have sought me when I wished to be lost to 
you,” said Margaret, “but that can’t make much 
difference now. I have long made up my mind what 
Iam to do. Dr. Gay, I tell you I shall not go to. 
Seven Oak Waste.” 

“ Miss Margaret,” he said, reassuringly, “ we shan't 
say another word about these affairs until you are 
stronger; but you can’t stay here, you know, so just 
come along with me, and Mra, Gay can take care of 
you for awhile. Does that suit better?” 

She calmed herself presently and thought over it 
with a forlorn feeling of helplessness. 

“Thanks, you are very kind,” she said,.“‘ but why 
can’t I stay here? I hope to repay these hind 
friends when I am well again.” 

“You don’t feel it;-perhaps, but for all that you 
must be an additional burden on the woman’s time, 
which money can never repay. Come home with 
me, = dear, and get strong, and then talk over 
your aire with Davenport and ime like a sensible 


Margatet lay@uiet for a eon: gray eyes | Woman. 


were full of teti's, her bleached tremulous with 
miles. * 
“Heaven is taking great care Of me, and I have 


much to be thankful for. Kind John ne and his 


wife, for instance. 

The bricktwyét peffed hard, and ued out 
her theaning, and errived at it with t of sur- 
prised ——— 

“fe it Betsy and me that ewan to Be Noanktul 
fer? You es %s our guardiag angel, Yoade a 
man of as can read most as well as the 
curate himself? And haven't everyone of the nine 
of us, down to the babby, felt as if we had an angel 
under the roof for the last three weeks ?” 

“Have I been three weeks ill?” 

“Three weeks, dear miss; seven days of ’em you 
wasn’t in your head at all, and Dr. Ramsey wern’t 
easy about youwern't easy atall. it were inflam- 
mation ‘of the brain.” 

“And you out of your pittance—you have nursed 
me through all this?” a 
. “And prond to do it, miss.” 

“ But if [had died, who would make up to you the 
doctor’s bil}, or your own ease ?” 

“ Dear thiss, don’t!” His hatd hand went up to 
wipe the starting tears. “If you hed died, it’s not 
us as would stop our mourning to think of the mite 
you cost us. You had a heart, so you had, and felt 
for yon ve sy — forgets that.” 

“ Kind John Doane, how shali I uP” 

She buried her face and w nee a, 

The cheerful crackle of a faggot fire came from 
the kitchen grate, long spirte of yellow light outlined 
upon the wall Mrs. Doane’s figure, as she danced 
the youngest toddler on her knee, and Mangaret fell 
asleep. 





CHAPTER XI. 

Now be thou strong! Oh, knew we'hot 

Our path must lead to this? 
A ow and a trembling still 

‘Were mi with our bliss ! 
We plish our young hearts when storms 

ere dark upon the sky, 

In full deep knowledge of their task 

To suffer and to die. The Vaudois Wife. 

MARGARET Was sitting up at last, muffled in shawls, 
and shuddering nervously ‘at every jarring sound 
about het. 

A cal was approaching the cottage from the 
village of Lynthorpe, and 6n its panel glittered the 
arms of the Brands of Oaétle Brand. 

Already the coachman, Symonda, had seen the in- 
valid at the door, and was talking to some one inside, 
and in the next minate the carriage was drawn up 
before the door, and the familiar figure of little Dr. 
Gay was stepping out. 

“Found at last, my dear girl!” ¢ried he, tadiantly; 
“and a fine search we have had of it. Bless my soul, 
—_ you aren’t too strong yet! Don’t be frightened, 

ear. 

The thin, trembling hands were clasped nervously 
on the swelling breast. 

Margaret looked pit ly around, as if for succour. 

“Tneed not be, I hope, sir,” said she, faintly. 

“No, I’m sure not,” cried the doctor, pressing her 
hand ; ae yon havé contrived to hide your- 
self from us so lotig and so completely, just as though 


you did fear your oldfrientis. But, now that you have 





alia 





Her head drooped sadly én her breast, and a sear- 
Yet blush tinged her — felt the impu- 
tation keenly, a ‘ had crept close 
to her chair, and was how little 
of a burden #hre Wad @ear, kind miss! 

“T must be Sonate, Wor,” whispered Mar- 
garet to het bam 5 bey With a weary sigh. “I 
have dowé #6 tech ‘already to everybody that 
I must be careful, very careful, dear Mrs. Doane.” 

The bright tears were dropping fast from her wist- 
ful, remorseful eyes, and her sensitive nature urged 
her hard to part from this faithful heart before she 
could do it a hurt; so that the little doctor had the 
satisfaction of gaining his point, after all, and 
wrapped her up from the autumn mists with a grati- 
fied glow. 

How she wept as she tottered to the sumptuous 
close carriage and sank among the velvet cushions! 
Haishe been leaving a prince’s palace the tender 
soul could not have felt it more. 

“Doant ’ee cry, dear miss,” blurted the honest 
man, who had come home to dinner, and was wist- 
fully watching the departure; “yer luck’s took 
fort’nate turn. Praise to Heaven for't, s0 doant 'e 
affront the Lord with them tears. Heaven be wi’ 
ye, dear miss, we woan't forgit ye, nor you us—that 
I kin bet on.” 

So she was forced to leave them, though her heart 
turned sadly towards them in their humble hut, and 
fain would have sunned itself in that sweet love 
which never shone on her own dim path of life. 

In the dusk of that November day Margaret Wal- 
singham entered Dr, Gay’s neat residence in Regis, 
ostensibly to be under his immediate care. 

She was with him because, poor soul! she had no 
other home which she would enter. He wok her 
there because he hoped to overcome her half-sick 
fancies about Castle Brand, and to send her forth to 
take possession of the fortune which was, to all in- 
tents and purposes, her own. 

For a few days the guest kept her room, and her 
own counsel, but at the end of a week slie came out 
to the parlour, with a grave, firm face, and declared 
herself quite recovered. 

The doctor was sitting in his arm-chair, by a cosy 
fire, and Mrs. Gay was stitching a cambric frill in her 
easy-chair. 

And Margaret, gliding into the room in her thread- 
bare black robes, and with a gentle, yet resolute 
face, seemed like the apparition of some tragedy 
queen coming upon the stage where the farce was 










Good evening, good evening, my dear 
Miss Walsingham!” cried the doctor, jumping up- 
“Take this chair and this footstooh Are you bet- 
ter?” 

“ Thanks! I am well now,” said Margaret, quietly 
seating hone. “And I would like to confer with 
ou and Mr, Davenport upon my future prospects. 
, “Never mind ‘on aid the dasun, kindly. 

“ You are far from strong yet.” 
“ Please summon Mp. Davenport,” returned she. 
“ Stubborn as evér, my dear,” grumbled he, laugh- 
ing. “You're pretty quiet about it, but you will 
have your way.” ; : 
“Yes, I must have my way,” said Margaret, with 
a sad smile. 
So Dr. Gay bustled off, and brought the lawyer 
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back with him, anid presented him to their ward, sit- 

ting alone by the fire; Mrs. Gay having sighed out 

her regrets that ler poor health seut her to bed'so 
early, and retired thither. 

“Gad, Miss Walsingham !” blurted Mr. Daven- 
port, shaking hands. “ Your adventurés haven't 
agreed well With you. Why, you're about as gaunt 
as my Walking-stick!” 

“Tam quite well, for all that,” said slie, somewhat 
eagerly, “and am, of coursé, anxious to arrange my 
future before nié.” 

The executors sat down opposite her, full of ex- 
pectation. 

“It seems that you are, aware of Captain Brand’s 
reputed death,” said the lawyer, briskly; “there- 
fore that obstacle is rémmoved from your way, aud 
you can hesitaté no longér in taking possession of 
Seven Oak Waste. Is that wliat you wish to say?” 

“I have decidéd what I shall do with the pro- 
perty,” she said, in a mhélancholy voice ; “ and I have 
summoned you here t annothce my wishes to you.” 

“Are they fo be’ taken down in legal forin?” 
questioned the lawyer. 

“Yes,” she replied, humbly. “I wish to do some 
good while I have the power, with money which 
would only be a curse to me, and would drag my 
soul down to déspair. I am resolved t6 sell Seven 
Oak Waste, and found a charitable institution with 
the proceeds.” ’ 

The executors ‘stared aghast in her face, so cold 
and hopeless, but they read no faltering there. 

“Good Heavens!” ejaculated the little doctor, ina 
fright ; “she'll do it, you see.” 

“Well, madam, of coufse your Will is law,” said 
the old lawyer, grimly, “ but you can’t have it obeyed 
immediately for all that. The year mentionéd in the 
will is not finished yet; and that pits obstacle huth- 
ber one in the way of your schemé; and St. Udo 
Brand’s death has not been proved yet, and that pats 
obstacle number two fh the way Of your scheme. 
You must wait some time yét, you sée. 

Her face fell, and She satk immediately into apathy, 
which neither of the executors sought to rouse her 
from, and soon shé bade them good-night, attd wént 
to her room. 

“ Obstitiate as & mihle,” nuttéréd Mr. Davenport, 
as he and his colleague sat tiearer the fire, and sipped 
their hot punch. “By George, 1 never Was 8d angry 
ata woman before, What does she expéct to én 
in?” 

“T expect her toend in a miadhouse,” returned the 
doctor, with an wheasy look towards the door. “She 
has all the symptonis of incipient iisanity.” 

“Incipient tomfooléry!” growled the lawyer, con- 
temptuously. “ You don't catch a strong-willed wo- 
man like that tutning crazy. She always was a 
mystery to me, you ktiow.” 

Some weeks peewee, tlié 6¥ecutors professed to be 
searching for thé legal proofs of Coldnel Brand's 
death, aud collééting aeolian In réality they 
were therely amtstig their wilfl watd by these for- 
walities, having fot thé slightest doubt of the 
colonel’s decease ; und impatiently hoping for some 
change of resolve fn Margaret Walsingliam. 

Bat that aimless, hopeldss’ peritd of Margaret's 
history quickly passéd away, and it had fitted her well 
for the strange, pitiétic end fo which she tow was 
fast approaching with reluctatt feet. 

She sat with Mrs. Gay and the baby in the déctot’s 
cosy parlour, Ofie stormy évening in thé end of 
Novenber. ‘Nhe gréen curtaiis were drawn closely 
over tlie misty panes, the little fire flickered cheérily 
in the brass-nobbed grate, and the baby crowed 
hustily in his languid mother’s Iap, almost forcing a 
smile from her dejectedly drooping lips it ‘spite of 
her chronic melancholy, When the doctor's step was 
heard in the passage, and a shufflifig sound, a8 of 
another arrival, and theh the doctor called in a 
strange voice for his wife. 

“Harriet, will you come hére ?” 

She slowly arose ahd pliced the clifld in Margaret's 
eager arms, and Shaking hér head forebodingly, left 
the room. Margaret was happily untofisciois of all 
save Franky’s pretty face. : 

Presently the lady camé back with ‘uplifted eye- 
brows, and placed somé Witie upon the side*tablo, and 
ms her own Vinaigretté and put it beside the de- 
canter, 

“The doctor has something to say to you, Miss 
Walsingham,” said she, at last. “T will take Fraiky 
upstairs for awhile, and Dr. Gay sdys that he is 
auxious that you should prepare your thind for a 
Very unexpected tarn of your affairs.” 

She took the child and vanished from thé foom,; 
leaving Margaret gazing aftér her with & vague feel- 
ing of terror. 

Ps What has occurred, I wonder!” thought she. 

Something is wrong.” 

She half rose, intending to seek Dit Gay, Wut he 
*ppeared at the door, and shutting it close, ap- 
eroached her with manifest apprehension 


“My wife has told you that I lave something 
strange to say to you,” began the little doctor, seiz- 
ing her hand and pressing it closely. ‘I would like 
you to endeavour to ‘form some ¢oticéption of it 
before I startle you with it.” 

She was watching him with wondering eyes. His 
perturbation, his anxiety, his‘eagéruess' amazed her 
—she had nevér seen the mild litle man ‘66 violently 
agitated. 

“T can form no couception of your meaning,” 
said ‘she; “be so kiud as to explain it in) few words.” 

“ My dear girl, we've ma@oa great mistake, that’s 
all,” faltered he, taking her hand attxiously. “Now, 
do think over every péssibility, and’ pick out the 
most unlikely—I don’t want to startlé‘you.” 
hate Nothing can startle mé now that St. Udo Brand 
is-——— 

She stopped abruptly and gazed fixedly in his face, 
where yet lingeréd tlie traces of a seridts shock; 
and her great gray eyes grew black as midnight, 
while her cheeks flitshed like carmine. 

“You dout intend to say that he's not dead?” 
criéd she, sharply. 

The doctor contiiwed holding her tiand; she 
snatched it away atid’ clasped both in an agony of 
emotior. 

“* Tell me—tell me!” exclaimed Margaret, wildly. 

“St. Udo has cotié back, sute etfougl,” said the 
doctor, putting his arm about ber and trying to 
soothe her. “St. Udo has cime home’ to-day and 
walked straight into Davenpurt’s office.” 

Her great eyés drank inthe assurance in his face, 
Hef parted lips quivéréd into almost # wild smile of 
tridmph, atid she cling tothe little deétor, crying : 

“ §t. Udo is tot dead-not dead! Ob, my heart, 
he is not dead !” 

Atid then #hé sank on Wer elrair, and lifted her 
sparklitig eyes, as it Were, to Heaven, and whis- 

red : : 
af Thank Heaven! thank Heaven! Ob, I can never 


| grieve again.” » 


“Come, that's a tight pleasant way of taking it,” 
étied the doctor, quite charmed. “I wis’ so afraid 
that you would take up the old dislike as soon as he 
came back to dispute the will with you, especially as 
hé Was thought to beso well out of the way.” 

“Hush,” smiled Margaret, witlf the sanie glad ra- 
diance. “I can think of nothing just now except 
my gratitude to Providence for giving him back to 
us instead of branding mie with the mark of Cain. 
Poot érring, noblé St. Udo! I shall wever cross his 
will again; he‘shall learn to-night how guiltless 
Margarét Walsingham was of his disappointment. 
Nowy 1 éan sigh away the Brand property, although 
the year is not out, and St. Udo shall have it all.” 

She rattled oh thus liké a happy child. Her stern 
will wis melted to tendertéss, her timid nature was 
forgotten in joyful excitement. Had he been the 
chosen of her heart shé could not have welcoined 
him with wilder raptire than this. 

“By Jove, you lidvé # grand soul!” exclaimed Dr. 
Gay, délighted, as 6 Watched her. “Whio would 
have expected this happy délivératicé out of all our 
troublés? He can’t help loving het in spite of him- 
self,” thought the satiguine Gay; “slie’s sd generous 
and upright. She will win his heart, I could bét fifty 
pounds, in ‘a week.” 

“Now I can héiir liow this wonderful thiracle came 
to pass,” said she, composing herself sagen 
“liow did he éscape, atid iow was it that the rumour 
of his death got abroad ?” 

“Tt seems tliat it was all & mistake about his being 
engugéd it the general engagéthent at Solferino. He 
was in command of a detachment, and was unex- 

evtedly set upon by a strong forte of Austrians. 
fis detachniént were killed to a man ; atid the colo- 
fel was left for déad on the field. If thé morning 
in him, they carriéd him té Where his Wounds were 
looked to, and he ré¢overed. He has Iain in prison 
ever sitice, and was only exchangéd three weeks ago ; 
and being disgusted With his adventtrés, he fies 
come home again to try his luck here.” 

Margiret could only clasp her hands again and 
raise her thankfal eyes to heaven, while a sweet 
sniile quivered on her lips. 

“How doés lie look?” whispered she, presently ; 
“is he not very weak and ill?” 

“ Yaees,” hesitated Dr. Gay; “he’s altiiost ds thin 
as a grayhound, I must Confess, and tolerably 
bronzed. But he is a fine-looking fellow for all that, 
Miss Margaret, and you must let old scores drop and 
be kind to him.” 

“T will be just to him,” said she, calmly. 

“Not too generous though, my dear,” said Gay, 
anxiously. “However, Davenport will take care of 
that. He has your intétest very mich at heart, al- 
though he is so rough-and-ready in his manners.” 
She turned away. her calm, happy face. His 
Warnings fell on deaf ears for, as ever, she had 








chosen ler own path aud would not depart from it. 


those who came to strip the dead, finding some life, 





“Now,” said Gay, “perhaps we had best get 
through with this affair at once; you have borne it 
thus far with far more fortitude than [ had expected. 
Will you see the colonel to-night?” 

She started, and flashed a quick look in his face. 

“ Ishe here, Dr: Gay ?” breathed:she, with emotion. 

“He came in with me,” said the doctor; ‘ha 
asked’for you, and is now waiting in the drawing- 

”» 


The’ thin face of Margaret flushed hotly. Ono 
cannot doubt that # flicker of memory's: lamp shone 
out in that moment, revealing the bitter past to her 
shrinking’ soul; but she dropped the curtain over 
that picture quivkly, and bade the doctor bring him 
in. 

So Dr. Gay went out with a satisfied smile, and 
brought St. Udo in. 

She rose to greet him, her scarlet shawl draping 
her shoulders gracefully; and her quivering, spirited 
countenance seemed to glow with a new and beauti- 
ful effulgence, as if. the glad soul illuminated each 
plain feature with happy light. Her dark-fringed 
eyelids hid the beaming eyes for a moment of timid 
hesitancy, and she drooped before St. Udo for a mo- 
ment: then she flashed a full, sweet gaze upon him 
whom she had mourned as dead. 

But the gaze grew fixed and troubled, the out- 
stretched hand fell slowly to her side—she stood 
speechless. How often had her faithful memory 
held up to her the portrait of St. Udo Braud—grand, 
bold, fearless as she had beheld him in that hour of 
his fury; when the white light of scorn was flash- 
ing from his eyes, and the wrath of a fiery soul sat 
ou his reckless brow. 

How was it that he shrank before her now, and 
with a forced staré met her gaze of bewilderment? 
Why did his eyes shift and shrink, when they had 
ever met hers with tlie full glance of an éagle? How 
had these thin lines of patient waiting, and anxiety, 
and care, escaped her intent scrutiny when last she 
had lifted her outraged eyes to that face? 

Was this the hero of her dreams, this evil-faced 
man, who looked at her’so insolently ? 

The roses shuddered out of her cheeks, the rich 
light faded from her eyes, her heart swelled wildly 
in her bosom, and then turned to a heavier weight 
than lead. 

She averted a white, cold face from Colonel Brand, 
and sank upon her chair like one whose blood has 
oozed to the last drop through some secret wound. 

“Good Heavens! she has fainted!” cried Dr. Gay. 

(To be continued.) 





Tr following officers are under orders to wndergo 
a course of itstruetion in signalling and military 
telegraphy at the School of Military Engineering, 
Chatham: Captain F. W. Thomas and Lieutenant 
J. H. Sandwich, Royal Marines; Lieutenant R. J. 
A. Webb, 13th Hussars; and Lientenant J. Stain- 
forth, 27th Regiment. Parties of non-commissioned 
Officers and men of thie 18th Hussars, 27th Innis~ 
killings, aud Royal Marine Light Infantry, have also 
been directed to join. 

Tne following staff appointments will be vacant 
durivg the current year, 1870: The Commanders of 
the Forces in India, Ireland, and Gibraltar; Lien- 
tenant-Generals Commanding at Portsmouth and 
Aldershott ; Major-Generals Commanding Dablin 
Division, Jamaica, and Australia; General attached 


-to the Brigade of Guards; the Adjutant-General to 


the Forces, Horse Guards; the Quartermaster- 
General to the Forces, Horse Guards; Deputy Ad- 
jutant-General, Canada ; Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Aldershott ; Assistant Adjutant-General, Dover ; De- 
puty Quartermaster-General, Cape of Good Hope ; 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, Dablin Division ; 
Deptity Inspectors of Reserve Forces, districts, 2, 6, 
9, 10,11; Deputy Judge Advocates-Generai, Londou, 
Dublin, Manchester; Brigade-Major at the Camp, 
Curragh. 

Tux TRANSFER OF LAND IN ENGLAND.—Mr. 
Wren-Hoskyns, M.P., in his essay on the “Land 
Laws of England” (contributed to the Cobden Club's 
new volume), quotes some curious statistics to prove 
the extraordinary costliness of purchasing small par- 
cels of landin this country. Two tables are given 
of purchase money and expenses of transfer, aud the 
second of these tables, which deals with purchases 
at or below 1,000/, enables us to judge of the work- 
ing of the present system. The average cost to the 
buyer in the eight instances adduced is about 6 per 
cent. of the purchase money; but, as Mr. Hoskyns 
remarks, an, average gives no evidence of the bur- 
den in individual cases, and an itistance is cited 
where, upon an investment of 1004, an expenditure 
of 232. 14s. 83d. was incurred. Compare this with the 
evidence recently given by Baron Peers as. to the 
transfer of land in Belgium. He says that its acqui- 
sition, although many guarantees are required, takes 
place easily. “It is effected either by meaus of a 
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public notgry, or from hand to hand. A registration 


fee, which amounts to 5 per cent., and a fee for in- 
scription at the office of hypothec, which amounts to 
1 per cent.,” are the legal expenses. The notary 
prepares a minute of the stipulation of the sale, and 
delivers to the buyer an act of transfer in due form. 
is Then the tribunals are called upon to 
grant authorisation by the entry into the assessment 
book of each parish. It is easy to prove the pro- 
perty of each individual, as a plan is engraved by 
each parish and divided into-different sections. Each 
piece of land has its number, and every change of 
boundary and alteration by purchase is entered in 
the registers, and rectified ‘upon the plans. These 
plans are thrice copied; one copy is kept in the 
parish, a second in the chief provincial town, and a 
third at Brussels. There can be no question that 
the trigonometrical survey of England, which has 
just been completed at ap enormous cost, ought to 
lend its aid towards facilitating the transfer of land. 








DANGEROUS GROUND; 
or, 


SHE WOULD BE A COUNTESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Heart's Content,” “Tempting Fortune,” §c., ge. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
In human hearts what bolder thought can rise 
Than man’s presumption on to-morrow’s dawn ! 
Young’s Night Thoughts. 

For some moments astonishment, mingled with 
indignation, prevented Miss Happiman from speak- 
ing, but when her reason had mastered her anger 
and surprise, she recovered the power of speech of 
which she had been temporarily deprived, and dart- 
ing a look of resentment at the intruder, inquired of 
Fanny who he might be, though her perception was 
sufficiently acute to enable her to make a shrewd and 
correct guess at his identity. 

Seeing that Fanny betrayed some embarrassment, 
and imagining that he had been the subject of con- 
versation between the two at some former time, 
Philip boldly answered Miss Happiman’s query, say- 
ing: 

“My name is Dashwood. I belong to a county 
family, aud am a gentleman, This young lady and 
I were acquainted years ago, and—— ” 

* Stop, sir,” cried Miss Happiman, whose indigna- 
tion flashed from her eyes, “you have said quite 
enough. Iam fully aware of the nature of the rela- 
tions formerly existing between youand Miss Garra- 
way, and after your base treatment of her, I am free to 
confess that I am surprised beyond measure at your 
unprecedented presumption in coming here. When 
she was poor and friendless you deserted her, after 
being guilty of a deception deserving the severest 
punishment, and now that you hear she is rich, you 
come like a contemptible fortune-hunter to see if the 
memory of bye-gone years will not make some im- 
pression on her poor fond, soft heart.” 

“T am no fortune-huater,” answered Philip Dash- 
wood, surlily. 

“T regret that you are, but thank goodness I am 
here to protect the girl whom you would impose 
upon a second time,” retorted Miss Happiman. 

“If Iam correct in believing that this house is as 
much Miss Garraway’s as your own, if not more so,” 
answered Philip, with a studied insolence which in- 
creased Miss Happiman’s rage, as fanning a fire 
augments the blaze, “I feel myself justified in ap- 
pealing to Miss Garraway to protect me from your 
violence. Iam a welcome, if not a favoured visitor, 
and you arrived at an opportune time, when the dear 
girl was about to confess the continued existence of 
that love forme which was once an all-consuming 
passion with her.” 

“Is this true, Fanny ?” asked Miss Happiman. 

“It is, indeed, dear friend,” answered Fanny, 
covered with blushes. ‘I do not seo why I should 
be ashamed of making the confession, for you know 
I have always said I could not trust my heart if 
Philip and I met. It is impossible to deny to you, 
who know all, that I have cause for complaint in the 
past, but when Philip expresses his sorrow, and is 
sincerely penitent——” 

“ That for his penitence,” interrupted Miss Happi- 
man, snapping her fingers. 

“And promises to make me his wife,” continued 
Fanny, regardless of the interruption, “all my re- 
sentment melts away like ice before the sunshine, 
and I am willing to forgive and forget, «and become 
his wife.” 

“ Never, with my consent,” exclaimed Miss Happi- 
man, with energy. “This is madness, infatuation, 
call it what you will, except sanity. This is the 
way girls sacrifice their happiness to villains who 
betray the sacred trust confided to them, and give 








the silly creatures cause to regret their folly as long 
as they live, I call upon you, my child, by the me- 
mory of my brother, who loved you as his own 
daughter, to dismiss that man.” 

A fearful contest, which may be described as one be- 
tween loveand duty, now took place in Fanny’s breast. 
Miss Happiman was really grand in tone and manner. 
There was a maternal majesty in the attitude she as- 
sumed. At last Fanny gave way. She could not re- 
sist the appeal to the memory of her kind friend and 
benefactor, who might be looking down from heaven 
upon her with pitying gaze. 

“ Philip,” she said, in a sterner voice than she had 
yet employed when speaking to him, but which was 
not wholly deprived of tenderness, “ you must go. 
Oblige me by offering no resistance to my wish on 
this occasion. I will communicate with you in writ- 
ing.” 

“Tell me, Fanny,” exclaimed Philip Dashwood, 
who had retreated from her side, and was now stand- 
ing near the fireplace, showing by the uneasy, rest- 
less expression ef his face how much annoyed he 
was by what had happened, “tell me if you believe 
that Iam the false, shallow-hearted fortune-hunter 
which this lady has thought fit to call me. If I have 
your good opinion I shall go away happy, believing 
that I may yet triumph.” 

“T have not so bad an opinion of you,” answered 
Fanny. “I believe that your regret is sincere, and 
your penitence true, and in your absence I will fight 
your battle, and endeavour to remove the unhappy 
prejudice which my dear good friend has conceived 
against you; but you must not stay. It is Miss Hap- 
piman’s desire that you should not remain here, and 
I beg you will go without any further comment on 
what has taken place.” 

“ Oertainly,” he replied, “ you have only to com- 
mand for me to obey, and while we are separated I 
shall know little peace until I hear from you.” 

With a bow to both ladies he took up his hat and 
stick and went away, rage and despair fighting for 
the mastery in his heart. He could have laid Miss 
Happiman dead at his feet without the slightest com- 
punction. 

Fanny had declared that she loved him, and his 
only consolation was the hope that her love wouldin 
the end conquer her duty, which, when appealed to 
by Miss Happiman, had proved so annoyingly vic- 
torious, He had calculated upon a triumph and a 
speedy marriage. A clandestine one without any 
preparation, pomp, and parade would have suited him, 
for in a few short days the terrible bill which he had 
forged was coming due, and ruin, disgrace, exposure, 
with speedy punishment following in their track, was 
at hand. 

He must have money, that was a settled fact, yet 
he did not see how he could obtain it, unless he made 
himself master of Fanny’s fortune. This Miss Hap- 
piman’s determined conduct and sagacity had ren- 
dered impossible for atime. Certainly, if he could 
see Fanny again shortly he might make an appeal to 
her for money, though this would lay him open toa 
charge of being mercenary, and though he might ob- 
tain what he wanted, it would perhaps injure his 
prospects and throw impediments in the way of his 
marriage. 4 

His mind was a chaos of ideas as he wended his 
way back to his friend Harry Barton’s chambers. 
Burton was out, and he threw himself into an arm- 
chair, lighted a cigar, and smoked savagely, think- 
ing now of Fanny, now of the forged bill, and the 
probable rage of Sir Gervase Fanshawe when he had 
discovered the illegal use which had been made of 
his name. 


A dead silence followed Philip Dashwood’s with-* 


drawal from the apartment, Fanny was inclined to 
cry, and a few tears did force themselves into her 
eyes, but ashamed to show her weakness, she checked 
her grief and drove the tears back. 

Miss Happiman paced the room restlessly, as if 
deep in thought, but unable to make up her mind re- 
specting a matter of the last importance. At length 
she stopped, and said : 

“ You believe, my dear, that this man’s love for you 
has returned, I believe nothing of the sort, and 
am of opinion that he is a, base fortune-hunter, as I 
told him; and I am further of opinion that he would 
soon spend the money my poor brother left you, if he 
had the command of it.” 

“T wish I had no money,” ejaculated m3 
ishly. 

“Shall T tell you how to have, and yet not have 
any ?” asked Miss Happiman. 

“If you will obligingly explain so cunningly 


ev- 


devised a riddle, Iam sure I shall be grateful for your. 


kindness !” rejoined Fanny, looking up with interest 
with her tear-laden eyes, through which she saw 
with difficulty. : 

“Two hundred. @ year will be sufficient for 
your wants,” continued Miss Happiman. ‘Make 
over the remainder of your fortuneto me, I willre- 





assign it when the danger is past. You can tras 
me, I hope, and acquit me, dear, of any intention to 
impoverish you. When this is done, let the young man 
call again. I will see him first,and prove to him that 
you only have two huadred a year, which I pay to 
you, and which you can absolutely call your own, 
You get fifty pounds a quarterfrom me and no more, 
Over the principal you have no control whatever, 
Then you shall see him, and if he does not alter his 
tone and endeavour to back out of this offer of mar- 
riage, I am egregiously mistaken in the estimate [ 
have formed of the gentleman’s character, that is al), 
What do you say to my plan now that you are ac. 
quainted with its details?” 

“T am charmed with it,” said Fanny, “and agreo 
toit without any further debate, As to my mistrust- 
ing you, how could you harbour such a thought; 
you who are my best and only friend? Let Philip 
be put to this test, and if he does not come out of 
the ordeal like gold from the crucible, doubly re- 
fined, I shall think him unworthy of my love and 
dismiss him from my thoughts, however much the 
struggle may pain me.” 

“ Excellently spoken. You are still my own dar- 
ling child!” cried Miss Happiman, much gratified, as 
she embraced her. 

No time was lost in carrying out the details of this 
scheme. A lawyer.was communicated with, who in 
the course of the following day had the necessary 
deeds drawn up, and saw them duly executed by the 
parties thereto. 

Fanny _ relinquished her right to the three thou- 
sand a year which Mr. Happiman had so generously 
left her, and became dependent on his sister’s bounty 
for anything more than the two hundred pounds per 
annum which Miss Happiman covenanted to pay her. 
She was an heiress no longer. 

A letter was written to Philip Dashwood request- 
ing him to call upon Miss Happiman, which he, grow- 
ing more desperate day by day, and eager for any 
chance of obtaining money, gladly did, hoping that 
his star was about to shine with increased bright- 
ness. 

His jaunty air was gone, however, and his orii- 
narily handsome face was careworn and haggard. 
He stooped in his walk, and his dress was not so 
natty and tastefully arranged as usual. His affairs 
were coming to a crisis, and he seemed as if he did 
not care who knew it. 

On entering, he looked round the room as if ex- 
pecting tosee Fanny, and evidently wondered where 
she was. Miss Happiman divined the motive for his 
‘restless looks, and relieved his anxiety by saying: 

“You will have the pleasure of seeing Miss Garra- 
way presently. For the present, Mr. Dashwood, you 
must content yourself with my society; and I want 
to have a little serious conversation with you.” 

The civility of her manner, and the conciliatory 
tone in which she spoke, resuscitated his dying hopes, 
and he became more animated, answering that he 
should have much pleasure in placing himself at her 
service for as long a period as she mightnesire. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Happiman, dryly. “ You 
are right in supposing that Miss Garraway——” 

“‘ Fanny—call her Fanny, if you please,” he inter- 
rupted. “It is the name I have always been accus- 
tomed to address her by, and I love it.” 

‘As you please. Fanny is still disposed to regard 
you with favouring eyes, in spite of your cruel 
and despicable behaviour. Excuse me if I make use 
of strong language, but my indignation runs away 
with me when I think of the cruelty to which my 
friend and ward was subjected by you. How- 
ever, she says on examining her heart that she still 
loves you.” 

“T will give her no cause to repent doing so,” he 
said, assuming a contrite air, 

“T trust not ; but I think it due to you, Mr. Dash- 
wood to state the nature of Fanny’s real position.” 

“I know that you are prejudiced against me, and 
believe that I am in quest of a wife with money, 
said Philip. “Still, if Fanny had not a halfpenny I 
should love her, I should indeed.” 

“ And marry her?” queried Miss Happiman. _ 

“Certainly. Poverty would make no differencein 
my affection. I am not well off myself, as you have 
doubtless heard, but Iam young-and could work in 
some way. Since Fanny and I parted, I have re- 
proached myself continually for being weak enough 
to be guided by my father; had it not been for him, 
I should neither have deceived nor deserted her ; but 
it is useless to talk of the past. To the present, if 
you please, Miss Happiman, which is the harbinger 
and fond hope of a happy future.” q 

His eyes lighted up once more, and he was evi- 
dently congratulating himself upon the favourable 
turn affairs had taken. ‘ 

“Will you oblige me by reading those deeds? 
said Miss Happiman, dryly, as she placed before him 
the documents which she had just received from het 
lawyer. 
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With trembling hands he took them up, but had | 


not sufficient patience to read them through. He 
goon caught their meaning, and his pallor deepened, 
pis hands clenched and unclenched, drops of perspi- 
ration gathered on his forehead; and Miss Happiman 
enjoyed his discomfiture. Fora time he could not 
speak, so great was his rage at having been outwitted. 
He had declared that he would marry Fanny even if 
she had not a halfpenny, and disclaimed all intention 
of fortune hunting. ‘ 

What could he do—what say? Of course, Fanny 
was no} desirable as a wife with a beggarly income 
oftwo hundred a year, which would scarcely suffice to 
keep him in cigars and pay for his cabs, and he could 
see at a glance that Miss Happiman would not be 
disposed to restore Fanny's fortune to her until she 
was satisfied that he was completely reformed. 

Now, he was not in a humour to play the hypocrite 
for a year or two, and starve, as it were, on two 
hundred a year. He was desirous of livingin splen- 
dour and spending his wife’s money, caring little how 
much he made her suffer, and he saw that if he mar- 
ried Fanny, he would have to begin a thorough and 
complete reformation, he would become as much a 
domesticated animal as a cat or a lap-dog, he would 
have no liberty, or at least what he called liberty ; 
his companions must be given up, his favourite haunts 
deserted, and he himself condemned to a namby- 
pamby life, which was not at all to his taste. 

“I will leave you to the contemplation of those 
documents and send Fanny to you,” said Miss Hap- 
piman, rising and leaving the room without receiving 
a word in reply. 

Before he had recovered from his surprise, Fanny 
entered, and expected that he would clasp her in his 
arms as he had done before, but he remained seated 
in his chair without giving her the affectionate 
greeting she had anticipated. 

“Philip!” she exclaimed, 

“What is the meaning of all this?” he asked, 
throwing the deeds toward her, so that they fell on 
the floor at her feet. “Have you not had sense 
enough to see that you are being defrauded ?” 

“T am protected,” answered Fanny, becoming sud- 
denly frigid, as her instinct told her she had little 
to expect from his love, 

“From whom? from me?” he went on; “I should 
not have harmed you or spent your money. You 
have done a very foolish thing ; for if you had kept 
enough to live upon I should have remedied the 
wrong I did you im years gone by, and made you 
my wife, a position which would have been desirable 
for you, considering what has happened, even if you 
paid three thousand a year for it. How can you ex- 
pect that two people like us can live on two hundred 
ayear? My tastes are expensive.” 

“I thought you said, Philip, that you loved me for 
myself, and that you were neither mercenary nor a 
fortune-hunter,” urged Fanny, who spoke in a very 
low, soft voice, tinged with an exquisite sadness. 

“So I do,” he said, a little abashed. “But I ask 

ou, Fanny, if it would not be madness for you and 

to marry on what is, practically speaking, nothing 
ayear? Since you have been with your new friends, 
you have been accustomed to luxury ; as for me, I 
have been a spendthrift all my life, and though I 
should as your husband reform, I do not say that 
Icould give up everything which I have come to 
regard as a necessary. Poor asl am,I am better 
of than I should be if I married a poor woman.” 

“Very well!” said Fanny; “I release you most 
willingly, Mr. Dashwood, from your promise, and I 
will try not to think harshly of you.” 

At that moment of torture—for it was torture to 
her to have to give up Philip—she was glad to think 
that she had been guided by Miss Happiman, and so 
escaped a new danger. 

“Is there anything else you have to say to me?” 
she added, “if not, I think it will be best not to pro- 
long this interview.” 

“Don’t think that you are going to escape from 
me 80 easily,” said Philip Dashwood, whose whole 
mauner changed with a suddenness which was sur- 
prising. “My dear Fanny, I have the utmost possible 
tegard for you, but at the same time I have a regard 
for myself which prevents me from contracting an 
alliance with a moneyless wife.” 

“I do not wish you to do so,” said Fanny, still 
calmly, mild and gentle as an angel, though her face 
was so ghastly pale, and the sign of her suffering so 
~~. that they would have moved a fiend to 

ity. 

“It comes to this,” exclaimed Philip Dashwood, 
who was obliged at last to display himself in his 
true colours, “I want money, and money I must 
have, It is absolutely necessary that I should have 
three hundred pounds within the next three days, and 
I expect you to give it me,” 

‘If so, I should have to anticipate my income,” 
answered Fanny, “for you know I have but two 








advance me that sum, nor do I see why I should 
supply you with money after the sentiments you 
have so opé@ly expressed to-day.” 

“Do you not?” he rejoined, with a bitter sneer. 
“Then it remains for me to enlighten you. Of 
course you expect to marry well some day. You will 
console yourself with the reflection that I was not 
worthy of you, and your pious friend, Miss Happi- 
man, will do her best to convince you that you have 
been standing on the edge of a precipice, from fall- 
ing over which she has prevented you; but if I 
were to blazon abroad all oe of you, what would 
your position be then? And I can tell you candidly 
that if you do not give me the three hundred I ask 
for in three days’ time, I will speak slightingly of 
you wherever I may be. Sir vase Fanshawe 


seems to pay you some attention. He shall know 
all. 


“You can but tell him that you were a bad man, 
Mr. Dashwood, and that you destroyed the happi- 
ness and broke the heart of a confiding girl who was 
young and foolish enough to believe your falsehoods ; 
and you can but add, that she had wit enough to 
baffle you when you came a second time, equally 
false and treacherous,” replied Fanny, who preserved 
her calmness wonderfully. 

“That is a poetical and fanciful way of explain- 
ing our true relations, but if you are willing to run 
the risk of being shut of society, Miss Garraway,” 
he said, laying a marked emphasis on the name, “ by 
all means please yourself. It matters very little to 
me. 

“T have borne your insolence long enough,” re- 
joined Fanny, whose bosom was heaving with emo- 
tion, “ and I do not think I ought to allow myself to 
be subjected to such brutal behaviour, which, how- 
ever, is all I could expect from you. The proverb 
says that experience teaches, and it shall teach me. 
I will have nothing more to say to you, Mr. Dash- 
wood, and I request you to quit this house; if you 
refuse to comply I shall be under the painful neces- 
sity of ringing the bell, and calling upon my foot- 
man to perform the unpleasant task of torcibly eject- 


ing you.’ 

This display of spirit was not reckoned upon by 
Philip, who had hoped that his thr ats would have 
the desired effect of extorting the money he wanted 
from her. 

He was egregiously mistaken, however, for there 
was a dormant energy existing in Fanny’s breast, 
which his language and conduct aroused. She 
was not passionate. If she had been there would 
have been hope for him, for when she calmed down 
she might have relented. She was simply hurt. 
Her calmness and her carefully studied language 
convinced him that she spoke neither in haste nor 
heat, and that his chance was gone. He had shot 
his bolt, but it had gone far wide of the mark ; still, 
he was not inclined to give up the prospect of ex- 
torting money by threats—so low had he sunk. 

“You must do what I tell you,” he said. “Have 
you fairly considered the consequences? You dare 
not refuse me the money I ask for.” 

Fanny’s only answer was to ring the bell. 

He regarded her anxiously, but sho would not 
meet his eye. His words had wounded her deeply, 
as he could tell from her flushed cheeks and the 
quick way in which she drew her breath. 

“Fanny,” he cried, “are you mad? Do you defy 
me? Think what youdo? It is bestto have meas 
a friend, even if we cannot be man and wife.” 

At this juncture the footman entered and looked 
inquiringly at Fanny, who promptly said : 

“Remove this man from my presence, and if 

use viol to put him into the street.” 

“Now, sir, this way, if you please,” exclaimed the 
footman, who, in spite of the effeminate appearance 
which his plush and powder gave him, was a strong 
muscular fellow. 

Philip attempted to move towards Fanny, but the 
footman seized him by the collar of his coat, and with 
the greatest ease dragged him tothe door. There 
was the sound of a struggle in the passage. The 
noise grew fainter down the stairs, and at last the 
street door closed with a bang. 

Then Fanny sank back on a sofa, and sat gazing 
into the fire with dry eyes. The reaction came, and 
her grief consumed her, but it was not the sorrow 
which finds vent in words or tears, it was deeper- 
rooted than that. 

“T am very miserable,” she murmured; “ but it is 
@ grand revenge. He who blighted my youth, and 
would have blighted my womanhood, has been igno- 
miniously turned from my house by my servant. It 
is a grand revenge. But oh! what has it not cost 
me! I feel like the famous general who wona battle, 
and lost so many men in the fight that he said such 
another victory would equal adefeat, because it would 
cost him hig entire army almost, and I am sure that 
another scene like the one I have just passed through 





tundred, and I do not thivk Miss Happiman would | would kill me.” 





CHAPTER XXXI, 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures. Shakspeare, 

Dr Laxton was the proprietor of one of those 
establishments where the water-cure is adopted for 
the benefit of those who have been addicted to in- 
temperance. His mansion was spacious, and as the 
auctioneers’ advertisements say, stood in its own 
grounds. Ladies and gentlemen who could afford to, 
pay liberally for the accommodation, resorted there in 
large numbers, and by adopting a spare system of 
diet, limiting their potations, and taking moderate 
exercise, contrived to restore their shattered health 
and lay the foundation of habits which were of mate- 
rial benefit to them. 

It was to Dr. Laxton’s that Amanda sent Maxwell. 
He, poor fellow, made no opposition to her plan, and 
fell without difficulty into his new mode of life ; his 
health rapidly improved, and his brain became 
stronger, while his mind was clear, and he was able 
to enunciate his thoughts without that painful hesi- 
tation and loss of memory which had been one of his 
characteristics. 

Amanda came to see him every day, and she made 
a confidant of Dr. Laxton, who was a gentleman of 
high principle and thoroughly conscientious and: 
trustworthy. 

“You have told me, my dear young lady,” he said, 
“quite sufficient to make me take a more than ordi~ 
nary interest in my new patient, and I assure you it 
will give me great pleasure to see you happily united. 
I trust that in a few weeks or months you will find 
Mr. Maxwell sufficiently recovered to lead you to the 
altar, and as you tell me be has no friends, I shall es- 
teem it an honour to be his best man.” 

Amanda thanked the doctor for his kindness, and 
her spirits rose, though she had been unsuccessful in 
her efforts to discover Miss Happiman, who had sold 
her house in Bloomsbury, and the new occupants did 
not know whither she had gone. 

Maxwell began to forget the episode of the snake 
as his brain grew stronger, and though his health 
was weak, and he showed some signs of a weakness 
in the chest which was evidenced in'a short hacking 
cough, he was decidedly improving. 

Mr. Dine’s letter to the Earl of Montargis caused 
that nobleman to come at once to town, in order to 
have an interview with the astute lawyer. He found 
him at his office, surrounded by papers of legal in- 
terest and absorbed in the work of the law. Bowing 
formally to him, he took a seat and waited for him to 
speak, 

“T have reason to believe, my lord,” began Mr. 
Dines, “that you would be pleased to learn the pre- 
sent whereabouts of a person known as Maxwell?” | 

“Why ‘known’ as Maxwell, Mr. Dines? That 
is his name,” replied his lordship. 

“There are some who say the contrary,” con- 
tinued the iawyer, “though I have not paid much 
attention to the matter. I have been acquainted 
with the gentleman for some time, and used on your 
late father’s behalf to pay him an,allowance. I must 
say that my suspicious were frequently aroused, 
though I never followed the matter up. Judge of 
my surprise, then, when the other day I received a 
visit from a lady who came to consult me profes- 
sionally respecting this very man and a claim which 

had.” 


“ To the title and estates of Montargis. The lady’s 
name was Garraway. I have heard of the claim and 
am acquainted with the lady,” said the earl, who 
thought it best not to mince matters. “ The affair, 
however, is an impudent attempt at extortion ; the 
claim itself having no foundation in fact, and it is 
one they can never prove.” 

“Tn that case this young man’s present address 
will be of no earthly use to your lordship, and I have 
to apologise for troubling you,” said Mr. Dines, look- 
ing amongst his papers, as if the matter had ceased 
to have any separate distinct and paramount interest 
for him. 

“T did not say that, nor are you justified in jump- 
ing to such a conclusion. Give me the address, and 
I shall be much obliged to you, as I should like to 
assist the young man inemigrating. My father took. 
a liking to him, and 1 wish to be of service to all 
his pensioners.” 

“Dear me,” said Mr. Dines, after a long search, 
amongst his papers. ‘ How tiresome ; I seem to have 
lost the address. I cannot find it anywhere.” 

“Mr. Dines,” answered his lordship, * will it not 
be best for you and I to understand each other?” 

“T hope we do so now,” replied the attorney. 

“On thecontrary. You legal men deal so much in 
circumlocution. Pardon meif I appear rude, but we 
must speak plainly. You want to be paid for giving 
me that address. Itis one 1 have tried to find out 
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without success. Miss Garraway has been too clever 
for me in this instance, as in several others, Every 
man has his price. ‘That isan axiom of mine. You 
have yours. I am sure of it, or you would not have 
written to me. ‘'ell me now, how much you re- 
quire to induce you to betray the confidence of your 
client ?” 

“ That is a very harsh way of putting the ques- 
tion, and one I do not like ; ask me how much I will 
take to oblige the son of my old patron, the late Earl 
of Montargis, and I shall be able to give you an esti- 
mate.” 

“ Put it how you like, it comes to the same thing 
in the end. Whatis your price ? You see, Dines, 
this man is only dangerous to me when in the hands 
of a designing and ambitious woman like Miss 
Garraway. Removed from the sphere of her influence 
he is as harmless as a dried snake.” 

“TfI help you in this matter, my lord, I must 
have five thousand pounds,” answered Dines. 

* What will you do for it ?” 

“ Betray the intorests of my client, as you delj- 
cately but suggestively put it,” said Dines. “ Of 
course the mere address is not worth, that sum ; but 


I will see in what safe way the man can be re- 


moved. The old vulgar style of knocking a man 
on the head or shooting himis out of date, I should 
say if Maxwell could be got away from his present 
place of security, and set loose in a low part of Wap- 
ping or Whitechapel with a hundred pounds in his 
pocket, some diamond rings, and a valuable gold 
watch, some kind person would do the business for 
us, and rid us of him for ever.” 

* That is an experiment worth trying; the sug- 
gestion shows that you are a practical man, and full 
of resources, Dines. The idea is well worth the five 
thonsand pounds, and you shall have it. I leave 
everything in your hands, and will, when I get back 
to my hotel, send you a cheque for half that amount 
on account.” 

“ I think it is a slight improvement on the ‘ sacri- 
fice ’ attempted to be made by the serpent worship- 
pers, of which I have, bad an account,” remarked 
the attorney, putting hig little fingers in his waist- 
coat pockets, and leaning back in his chair, while a 
smile overspread his countenance. 

“TT will thank you, Mr. Dines, to follow my instruc- 
tions without any such remarks,” replied the earl, 
with dignity. 

“ | meant no offence, my lord,” said the attorney. 

“ Possibly not; but you are my paid servant. [| 
should like you to do what you are paid for, without 
taking liberties, if such a thing is possible.” 

“ Oh, certainly !” answered Mr. Dines, biting his 
lips. 
“ When shall I hear from you? I stay in town 
for a fortnight,” continued the Earl of Montargis. 

“ As soon ag I have anything to communicate I 
will not fail to let you know, and you may rely upon 
it you will find me a diligent servant.” 

‘Tbe lawyer laid an emphasis. on the last words, 
which passed unnoticed by the earl, who simply said, 
as he rose to go: 

“ That. is all I require.” 

When he was gone, Mr. Dines muttered to himself: 

“How haughty these aristocrats are. I should 
like to teach him a lesson of civility.” 

However, he did not allow his resentment to de- 
prive him of the inclination to work for the hand- 
some amount promised him, and when the specified 
cheque arrived, he put himself in the train and pro- 
ceeded to Richmond, to commence his campaign 
against the unhappy Maxwell. 

Although Dr. Laxton advertised that he lived at 
Richmond, it was in reality at Petersham that he 
had his habitation, which is some distance down the 
hill. 

The large house in which he resided faced the 
park, and was entered through iron gates; a walk 
led through spacious grounds, well wooded, having 
its flower-beds in excellent order, archery ground, 
croquet lawn, a place for quoits, bowls, and all out- 
door amusements, 

Mr, Dines was walking by the side of the carriage 
drive on the turf, which from long rolling was, soft 
and yieldivg to his feet, when he saw a tall, thin, and 
rather pale young man shooting in 4 melancholy and 
listless manner at a target, which his frequent 
arrows never by any strange combination of chances 
contrived to hit. 

A glance sufficed to show him that this was Max- 
well, and though he looked older and was not so, stout 
ashe had been, he had no difficulty in recognising 
him. Going up to him, he accosted him by name: 

“Sir, who are you?” said Maxwell, who had not 
lost that peculiarity of manner which at all times 
led him to keep himself to himself, and which had 
become stronger since Amanda cautioned him every 
time sie saw him to have nothing to say to strangers. 
“ If,” he continued, “ you are an inmate of this es- 
tablishment, I return your salutation with all polite- 


ness, and, shall feel obliged by your going on your 
way. If, on the other hand, you are a person with 
whom I have no acquaintance, I refuse to salute you, 
and beg you to understand that I have®’ bow and 
arrow in my hand which I know how to use.” 

“It is strange,” returned Mr. Dines, “that you 
should forget so old a friend as myself. I used to 
pay you the allowance that the late Earl of Montar- 
gis gave you. Cannot you tex your memory and 
call me to mind now ?” 

“A man of the name of Dines,” said Maxwell, 
tapping his forehead, “used to send me money.” — 
“Precisely; there is my card. I am the indivi- 
dual.” 

“ Well, Mr. Dines, all I can say is I wish you re- 
formation, for you belong to a bad lot,” said Max- 
well, as he took the card and put it im his pocket 
without glancing at it. “Attorneys are.the peculiar 
property of his sable majesty, if report speaks true, 
and like the shepherd in ‘ As You Like It,’ you are 
ia a parlous state,” 

“ Possibly,” replied. Mr. Dines; * but, my dear sir, 
let me tell you I have come to speak to you on busi- 
ness; put down your bow and arrows, and let us 
take a turn in the grounds.” 

Maxwell did so, casting the requisites of a toxo- 
pholite upon the ground, and placing himself by the 
side of the attorney. 

“ Well,” he continued, “ what is your business? I 
am not now the fool I once, was, I am an altered 
man, and have wit enongh to distinguish my true 
friends frem my enemies.” - 

“Tam sincerely rejoiced to hear it,” replied Mr. 
Dines, quickly, “for yon have one great and deter- 
mined enemy. I mean the Earl of Montargis.” 

“Tam fectly aware, of the fact, my good sir,” 
answered Maxwell, with a patrenising glance, “The 
lady to whom I am, going to be married’ has warned 
me against that disgrace to the peerage, and to be 
fore-warned is, to, be. fore-armed—eh, Mr. Dines!?” 

“Quite so, But 1 have to reveala hidden depth 


quainted.” 

“May [ inquire its nature ?” 

“ Certainly you may. It is to make you acquainted 
with the facts that 1 am here now. The late earl 
left you in, his will a legacy of one hundred pounds, 
two diamond rings, and a gold watch worth fifty 
guineas; had it not been for me, you would never 
have received this bequest, but finding that his lord- 
ship ignored you, and that you stood little chance of 
benefiting by the late earl’s qreseosity, I determined 
to see justice done you, and have so worked upon 
the present lord’s fears, for he knows I am acquainted 
with the provisions of the will and his intentional 
disregard of them, that I have obtained for you not 
only the watch and the rings but the hundred pounds 
also.”’ 

“Have you, indeed!” exclaimed Maxwell, whose 
face glowed with pleasure. “Where are they? 
Give me everything. Yon are a friend indeed, and 
I am proud to meet with such a may. You will par- 
don me, I know, if } were rude to you at our first 
meeting, but. I have little faith in human nature. fF 
have been treated badly, as you know, Mr. Dines, and 
my experience makes me suspicious of all men.” 

“T am sorry to say,” answered Mr, Dines, “that 
I have only a part of the money with me. The 
watch and the rings are at my office, but I will give 
you fifty pounds now, and the rest of the things and 
money if you will just jump into the train and come 
with me to tewn,” 

- “There will not be much harm in that. Amanda 

has been here, and will not come again to-day,” said 
Maxwell,.asif talking to himself: ‘Yes, Mr. Dines, 
Iam very much at your service,” 

“Come along, then,” said the attorney, linking his 
arm in that of Maxwell aud leading the simple fellow 
toward the gate, through which any of the inmates 
might pass, no restraint being exercised over them. 
“There is no necessity to tell the doctor that you 
are going, for you can rua upto my office and get 
back again in a couple of hours.” 

Maxwell suffered himself to be led away, and when 
they reached the village Mr. Dines proposed a bottle 
of wine to celebrate te event, which, after a feeble 
resistance, Maxwell agreed to. At Richmond they 
had another, and when London was reached a third, 
the greater part of each bottle being consumed by 
Maxwell, who, of Jate unused to deep potation, soon 
began to show its effect upagn him. 

A cab conveyed them to Mr, Dines’ office, where 
Maxwell was presented with a valuable watch and 
chain, two diamond rings, and a hundred pounds, 

The unaccusjomed possession of so much money 
made him anxious to spend it without delay, and 
when Mr. Dines proposed a visit to a theatre, he 
gladly acepted the offer of his escort. 

Again a cab was called, and Mr. Dines instructed 
the uriver to go to thé Hast End, selecting the Com- 
mercial Road, Whitechapel, as his digtination, know- 








of villany on his part with which you are not yet ac- 


ing that there were places of entertainment in th, 
locality. 

“Where are you going ?” asked Maxwell, adding 
almost immediately, as he lighted a cigar, “it does 
not matter tome. Go where you like. You are my 
friend. It is a long time sinee l have. been any- 
where. In fora sheep in fora lamb, as they say; q 
man must enjoy himself sometimes. Drive to Jericho 
if you like, so longas we, find something of an amys- 
ing nature, which will send dull care away.” 

The plan so artfully laid by Mx, Dines was gyc. 
cessful; and the cab rattled over the stones at 4 
rapid pace, conveying Maxwell to-destruction, 

(To be contwnued.) 


Prow. Gizpen, of Haile, bas made.a thorough in- 

vestigation with regard to the food of the swallow, 
He examined the alimentary canal in forty-six full. 
grown birds and in seventy-three young ones. Of 
the latter, more than half had been fed on insects 
alone, the stomachs, of the others. contained, besides 
insects, a few fruit-stones, The general result of the 
professor's inquiry is to show that those. French 
naturalists. who have ssserted that, swallows are 
more injurious to, cereals, aud fruit, than to insects, 
‘are entirely in the wrong. 
OCarTvre or TuReE HuxpReD WHALES.—A cor- 
| respondent, writing on the llth, says:—" As some 
| fishermen in the neighbourhood of Scalloway were 
going to the sea this morning they felb in. with some 
whales, which they endeavoured to duive to land 
They were soon joined by some. boats belonging to 
the West Isles, and in a short time they succeeded 
in driving the. whales to the Bast Voe of Scallaway, 
where nearly 300 were captured before dark. it 
was expected that the whole would be shot ox 
driven. ashore. before morning, the moonlight being 
favourable. It was thought that there. might be 400 
| whales altogether.” 











THE VEILED LADY. 


BY THE 
Author of “ Fairleigh,” “The Rival Sisters,” gc., $e. 
———— 


CHAPTER XIIl. 

Aut day long Dombey walked the streets of Paris, 
gazing into every shop and café, and at intervals 
shouting the name of his young master, and barely 
escaping arrest for.so doing. 

At last night came, and with many and disturbing 
feelings, among which was deep regret that his-love 
of fun had engendered so much care and anxiety, he 
turned towards the hotel at which they. stopped. 

After a brisk walk he reached the inn, and hastily 
entering, hurried upstairs with the hope that Prank 
might be in his room. He was not disappointed. The 
youth was lying upon the bed with his face turnedto 
the wal). 

“Oh, Massa Frank!” cried Dombey, with delight, 
“T'se glad I’se foun’ ya. I’se been huntin’ af’er yu 
all de lib-long day, an’ I’se nigh tuckered, I is.” 

“T am ashamed of you,” returned Frank, irritably, 
“ and if you are tired I'm glad.” 

The negro’s face istantly became serious. 

“Now dats no fiar, Massa Frank. I’se been bod- 
dered, an’ pooty glum ; I tought you wus lost.” 

“You ought to. be bothered. I wish you had been 
more sad than you were.” ; 

“Now wy, Masse Frank, won't yu tol a fellah 

Pp” 

“ You actedso foolish in that saloon,” he briefly re- 
sponded, with growing vexation. 

Dombey’s face became dejected, and he slowly 
asked : 

“How did I? I'se only wanted a little jolly- 
ficashun.” 

“You can have enough of pleasure without dis- 
gracing yourself andme too. Tlie landlord was polite, 
and you should have known enough to have held 
your tongue.” 

“T’se berry glum ef I’se *voked you, Massa Frank, 
but I nebber did "tend to, nebber!” 

The youth made no rejoinder, and a half-hour 
passed in silence. * 

At the end of that time Dombey ‘approached the 
bed, and bending over, lowly queried: 

“Ts yu mad wid ole Dombey, Massa Frank?” 

The tone, so earnest and full of sad pleading, soft- 
ened the youth’s feelings, and turning his face to- 
wards him, he answeréd » 

“Yam not angry; Dombey, but you displeased me 
very much.” 4 

“T’se berry glum: to kno’ dat, Massa Frank, #2 
T’se nebber gwine to do it ’gin.” 

“I hope you won't, for it deprived us of situations 
there, and mightat many more.” 

“ Dat’s so, Massa Frank,” replied Dombey ; “but 
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isn’t ya gwine to tol me whar yu went af’er yu lef 
me?” 

“J went to several places,” returned the youth, 
reservedly. 

“Cum now, Massa Frank,” said Dombey, plead- 
ingly ; “don’t be so short an’ crusty to dis chile, I’se 
promised to be berry still all de time af’er dis.” 

The youth smiled kindly, and responded: 

“ Well, now that you feel you have acted with im- 
propriety, I will repeat to you my experience since I 
left you. After visiting two or three saloons and ac- 
complishing nothing, I at last entered one which I 
knew by the sign was an English restaurant. I ad- 
vanced to speak to the proprietor, when I was greatly 
astonished by his recognising. me, and informing me 
that he had been expecting a moment I was 


silent, then I asked him he knew me, but he 
only langhed and com ng of you.” 
“Ob me?” ejaculate bey, wonderingly. 


“How in tunder did he kno’ dig chile ?’ 

“T have not the least idea, but let me proceed. He 
then told me, that both of us coyjd enter upon our 
duties to-moxeOW, you ag assistant cook, and I ag 


clerk.” 


Dombey’s. 0 outward, his face elonga 
and placing upon the youth's shoulder, he 
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CHAPTER FLY, 

A year had roiled away since the boy 
his trusty friend made the gayest city of the 
their home. 

During that time the youth had remained a clerk 
at the café, to whose proprietor he had been pre- 
viously aud without his knowledge made known. 

By close application, supported by an indomitable 
will and unwavering perseverance, he had mastered 
arithmetic and algebra, ard gained a considerable 
knowledge of the French and Spanish languages. 
And all this he had accomplished in leisure hours, 
when the labour of the day was over, and others 
were either enjoying languid rest, or participating 
in the alluring pleasures which the gay capital af- 
forded. But for him the latter had no charm, when 
compared to his great ambition and insatiable thirst 
for knowledge; and to enable him to acquire more 
information, he had saved what little surplus there 
was when his board and tailor’s bills were liquidated, 
and devoted it to the purchase of books, among 
which were works upon philosophy, natural and 
moral, literature, and treatises upon the natural and 
physical sciences, political economy, and many 
others equally as valuable and iustructive. 

_ In the year that had passed, his former lifa and 
its many strange incidents had kept continually be- 
fore his mind. At intervals he had received notes, 
bearing no date or postmark, and containing words 
similar to the following: “ Are you well ?—D1kELY.” 
And sometiues containing money, but always French 
currency, consequently he couid not obtain the 
slightest evidence upon which to base a reasonable 
conjecture, though night after night, subsequent to 
the receipt of these brief messages, and when their 
influence had called more freshly to his mind his 
lonely position, he would gaze into the darkness, and 
exert his mental power to the utmost to gain some 
faint conception of the mythical yet powerful 
agencies which seemed at work in the very air upon 
some invisible structure, of which he was the centre. 
Yet all his reflection availed him nought; that dense, 
shadowy mist which had hung like a pall over his 
life, seemed to draw nearer, and enclose him in its 
filmy folds. until with weariness he would resolve for 
the hundredth time to wait patiently until it should 
be dispelled by time. 

F Time! thou promoter and destroyer of beauty— 
thou ceaseless, revengeful Time, who ruthlessly 
changeth the golden locks to hue of purest snow; 
creaseth the fair brow with unseemly wrinkles ; 
maketh the eye to shed its lustre and become dim; 
and causeth the once vigorous form to stoop,—Time, 
we love thee, admire thee for thy beautifying in- 
fluence. thy expansion of heart and brain; thy gra- 
dual diffusion of light and truth, as thou flyest by 
Upon invisible wings, thou bringer of joy to the sor- 
row-laden heart; thou Time, who draws us nearer 
the purer life in store, where earth’s dissension, strife, 
and sin shall fade, melt, and pass away, even as the 
Sun melts the virgin snow, aud transforming it into 





rippling water, bids it haste to the foaming deep, 
where it loses itself in the more sublime and greater 


y- 
And yet, oh Time! we deplore thee for the blight- 


ing hand which thou layest upon the sweet cherubs, | 


for whose purity and innocence men sigh; for the 
terrible sweep of thy unseen yet potent scythe, 
which carries away from our hearts a portion there- 
of when some dear one is taken from earth, away— 
away through the glistening realms of space, to a 
land which we with mortal infirmity can have no 
conception of, but await thee, oh Time, to make it 
known to us! 






Time, in one of his kindest, happiest moods, had 
developed the fine form of the youth, and given to 
that hb me face, sparkling with the glow of 
health intellect, a more manly expressigp, and 
incr er than diminished the ais, 
liancy of black eye. a 

was , and Frank stood behind the coun- 

of the gazing meditatively into the t. 
esenthy a gentleman entered, and advanced with 
® firm, measured tread to one of the tables, de}ibe- 


rately passed his gold-headed cane and hat to a wai- 
ter, and slowly seated himself with a dignity. ‘hich 
as novel as it was graceful and pleasing. 
wal of his hat gaye to view 4 





impatient to learn what the gentleman had to say, 

yet the time seemed not long ere the duties of the 

day were finiahed, and he adjourned to his lodging- 
ouse. 

As he completed his evening toilet, Dombey en- 
tered from his room, which connected with that of 
the youth, and noticing his preparations, said : 

“Golly, Massa Frank, is yu gettin’ tu be wild ? 
Dig am sumfin’ new, dis gwine out ebenin’s; whar is 
you givine ?” 

“Do you know that gentleman who always wears 
% very dark-brown suit, and carries a gold-headed 
cane 

“Yes, Massa Frank, I’se geen dat ar fellah ; dat’s 
ole Seintifik, dat Hi * ‘ 

“Scientific, you mean; but how do you know?” 

“Dats wat dem seally-wags, dem wayters, dats 
wat dey galls 'im.” 

‘He treats them with consideration; they should 
be, more respectful.” 

Coosa shud,” returned Dombey, extendiag 
his hand, “but yu nebber see a pesky -wayter dat 
wus ‘spectiul, dey dunno nuffin’ any way; but wat 
Qb de brown-coat gemman?” 

*T am to call upon him this evening.” 

“ Wat am yu gwine dar dus yu kno’ im?” 

IT am not much with him,” 

“Yu had better keep ‘way fram dar, now I tols 


Teme well- 
ped head, around which ed a luxuriant 
ih of iron-gray hair, wavy. . The Yudat. Ebberybody am gwine clar mad afur yu. 
WOre, ap : of na ness, which by, the t ails "um, wat I wants to kno’, I dus.” 
features at times caused it to appear “It is uselega fog you to object, Dombey; I shall 
- there was an indescri “a 
mouth, a faint line extending in a Phe negro, his companion in silence for a 
either side 4 which wil moment, and h am ominous shake of his 
: an @ pi $ 
ier ewtireeeutsr| tas cateeees 
aati ry : ¥, but you must be very quiet ; 
woes vachook His move- y will allow. you to enter.” 
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man had appeared there once a day, 

at exactly the same hour, and seated him- 

self at the same. table, never failing to turn those 

dark-brown eyes upon the youth with a steady, pene- 

trative stare. Unaccountably to himself, Frank felt 

a growing interest in him, produced probably by his 
silent yet significant action. 

Having finished his breakfast, the gentleman arose, 
assumed his hat and cane, bowed his thanks to the 
waiter in addition to the franc which he left for 
him upon the corner of the table, and approached the 
counter. 

Pausing, he placed his cane under hig left arm, 
drew from the inside of his vest a well-filled pocket- 
book, and before opening it, slowly inclined his head, 
directed his brown eyes upon the youth, and ob- 
served : 

‘Good morning, my young friend.” 

The youth returned the salutation with due re- 
spect. 

The other deposited his check and money, saying 
as he did so: 

“You may have the change, my young friend.” 

The fiery eye flashed, and he indignantly, haugh- 
tily answered : 

“ Tam not dependent, sir, neither am I an object 
of charity.” 

“T like that,” mused the gentleman, drawing on 
his gloves; ‘I rather like that.” Then, raising his 
eyes, he continued: “I desire to converse with you, 
there is my card; will you come?” 

The youth turned his glowing glance upon him as 
if he would read his inmost thoughts and character, 
and then with sudden decision, quickly replied: 

“T will.” 

“At what hour, my young friend?” placing his 
cane upon the floor as he spoke, 

“ At eight this evening, if it will suit you,” 

“Very well; good morning, my young friend.” 

And with a stately inclination of his head, he 

sed out. 

As he left the salon, the youth mentally solilo- 
quised: 

“ What can this person wish with me? I have 
been expecting that he would speak to me ere this, 
for every day he has looked towards me with a 
glance of deep scrutiny. I shall go to-night and 
ascertain, though donbtless Dombey will attempt to 
restrain me, for he seems morbidly to imagiue that 
every one who speaks to me has some hidden and 
evil design. Not succeeding in that, he will go with 
me for the purpose of protecting me. It is well: he 
is a devoted guardian, ignoraut and humble, but 
honest and true.” 

And thus concluding his reflections, Frank re- 
newed his attention to the customers, who now in- 
creased in numbers, 

When the mind is busily employed the hours fly 
rapidly away, and although the youth was a litie 
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“So is I,” added the negro, crushing a hat upon his 
head, and reaching the door with two strides. 

Descending the stairs the two reached the street, 
and after a brisk walk arrived at the address upon 
the card. 

In answer to the youth’s summons, a very pretty, 
modest little French girl appeared, and with a grace- 
ful courtesy invited them to enter. 

Bowing his thanks the youth passed in, and was 
shown into a neatly-furnished room, where, with a 
request for them to be seated, the maiden withdrew. 

“ By golly, Massa Frank!” mumbled Dombey, rol- 
ling his eyes, “dat ar gal looked pooty sweet at yu 
wen yu didn’t see ’er.” 

“Don't be foolish, Dombey ; try and be silent, but 
if you are spoken to, reply with respect.” 

“T’se a gwine tu, Massa Frank ; dis chile be a se- 
cund ‘dishun ob Lud Chestanfeld.” 

And with these words Dombey seated himself, laid 
hig hat upon bis knee, very carefully crossed his legs, 
and sat as if he were about to be photographed. 

Presently the folding-doors parted, and the acien- 
tific gentleman moved slowly into the rvom with firm, 
dignified step. Approaching Frank, he extended his 
hand, and with a slight inclination of his head, re- 
marked; 

“Good evening, my young friend. Youare punc- 
tual. I am glad to know it.” 

The youth bowed, and answered: 

“T always endeavour to uphold my promise by 
promptness in the execution of it.” 

“That is right,” said the gentleman, with a slow 
wave of his hand, “for Nature is punctual, and we 
can hardly do less than to imitate her, It is a fun- 
damental principle of natural science, and is notice- 
able in earthquakes, for from the initial impulse the 
shock is propagated through the elastic surface of 
the earth, aud travels through hard rock at a dis- 
tance at the rate of 7,000 to 10,000 feet in a second ;— 
but really you must excuse me.” 

And turning tothe negro with the same deferen- 
tial bow, he said: 

“ Good evening, Dombey, I am pleased to see that 
you protect your young friend. Every component 
part of nature, animate and inanimate, has a protec- 
tor—again illustrative of natural science—for even 
the highest peaks of the Alps are surrounded with 
broad plateaus, the result of which is, that instead of 
the snow sliding in a avalanche upon the villages 
beveath, or melting and inundating them, the pla- 
teaus uphold the snow while it slowly melts, and 
then trickling down the mountains, supplies the in- 
habitants below with pure water—only another mark 
of Heaven's infinite wisdom.” 

With his hat clutched by both hands, Dombey 
slowly arose from his chair, and bending his long 
form, replied: 
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“Ttanks you, sah, berry much, dough I dusn’t 
disapprehend how yu is ’quainted wid me.” 

“Ah! Well, we do not know what supports the 
earth in the air, though learned minds have sought 
to ascertain.” . 

“TI dusn’t disapprebend dat, sah, neiber dus I kno 
de notes ob musie, but still I’se berry golly to heer 
it,” and with this delicate compliment, Dombey re- 
sumed his seat. 

The scientific gentleman seated himself in a very 
methodical manner, and then turning his eyes upon 
the youth, observed: 

“ My young friend, I have a proposition to make, 
and which I hope you will like.” 

Frank signified his attention by a respectful bow. 

The other played a moment with a pair of dividers 
which laid upon the table at his side ; and then con- 
tinued, in that deep, earnest voice, though with the 
same careful manner: 

“*T am pleased with you: you like literature, you 
like science, and let me tell you that the world is 
more indebted to those two classes of authors than 
to any others,—but excuse me, I am very apt to inter- 
rupt myself. As I said, I am fond of you, I am often 
very lonely, I wish some one to converse with, and 
some one to interest my mind; you are the one. I 
wish to adopt you.” 

For a moment the youth gazed upon that stern, 
vet placid face in silent wonder, then, while his voice 
betrayed his astonishment, he returned : 

“Least of all things, sir, did I expect this, and 
60 suddenly has it come, that I am not prepared to 
say anything.” 

A genial smile parted the firm lips, and as if un- 
derstanding the youth’s feelings, he continued: 

“I am not surprised at that, it is but natural. 
You cannot fail to see, however, the benefits which 
will accrue to you from such a course. You will 
have a home where every wish will be gratified. You 
will live in England, which, I think, you have a pre- 
dilection for. Now, I am very earnest in this matter, 
and it will Le @ severe disappointment if you do not 
consent.” 

_ Frank was silent a moment, and then, while his 
increasing amazement caused his voice to quiver, he 
responded : 

“But why, sir—why you evince such a regard for 
me as the last clause of your remark would indicate, 
is beyond my comprehension. I am very grateful, 
but it cannot be.” 

“ Excuse me,” interrupted the scientific gentleman, 
gradually raising his right hand with a deprecatory 
motion. “I know what you would say, and I ap- 














[A NEW FRIEND. ] 


preciate your proper pride of not wishing to be 
dependent. But you must remember that it is a 
selfish motive on my part. I wish to do it for the 
pleasure your society will give me, and consequently 
you are acting in an unselfish Christian manner— 
which we are all commanded to do—if you consent. 
Now, my young friend, I am confident that you will 
accede to my request.” 

During the conversation, Dombey had remained 
motionless, his mouth a-gape, and his eyes rolling 
alternately from one to the other in bewilderment. 


| But now the maze which had clouded his senses was 


dispelled, and while a dread fear that his young 
master would leave him struck coldly upon his heart, 
he turned his eyes upon him in silent pleading. 

Thought after thought, query in pursuit of query, 
and conjecture in chase of conjecture, rushed through 
the mind of the youth in perplexing disorder, aud 
after a vain attempt to divine the motive which im- 
pelled the proposition, he passed his hand across his 
brow, and almost wearily rejoined: 

“IT do not know yon, I have not the most remote 
idea why you make this kind offer, except that which 
you have so logically expressed. I thank you very 
much, but——” : 

“Now, my young friend,” he again interrupted, 
with that slow wave of his hand, “ Benjamin Frank- 
lin never used that word, and as you are aware, it is 
rather an unpleasant word to use. You do not know 
me? Well, you will ; and I opine you have been 
with worse men than I am.” 

Frank started. ‘The tone was significant, and the 
look that accompanied it corroborated the supposi- 
tion which had flown iu upon the youth’s mind, that 
the other knew sometliing of his former life. Amo- 
ment he regarded him with a puzzled air, and then 
answered: 

“The more you say the more complicated my 
thoughts become. I should be happy to consent if 
it were not for one objection.” 

“Well, what may that be?” queried the other, 
with a gratified smile. 

“ That is, my faithful friend here, whom I should 
be sorry to part with. Indeed, I cannot, for it would 
be but a poor return for his unwavering devotion. 
You see now, sir, the impossibility of my accepting 
your generous offer.” 

“ Not so fast, my young friend, I never admit a 
point without full argument.” Then turning to Dom- 
bey, he asked: , 

“You would not like,to leave your companion ?” 

Slowly Dombey arose to’his feet, and with a grand 
@ourish of his hand, earnestly replied: 





“T tol yu de truf, sah, wen I says dat I lub dat » 
boy, an’ I nebber kin lebe ’im, sah, for I’se been wid 
’im a long time.” 

“TI am gratified to hear you speak thus,” returned 
the scientific gentleman, with a faint smile, “and I 
do not see why you cannot go with him.” 

“Oh, sah, I tanks yu berry much, ‘deed I duz,” 
and a broad grin exposed his shining teeth. 

“ This is too much of a concession, sir,” said the 
youth, warmly, “ you are too kind; but let me pause 
for it all seems like a dream.” 

“ Yes, but you will find it no vision. How soon 
can you be ready to leave this place, for I am weary 
of it, and sigh for my home upon the banks of the 
Tyne.” 

The youth reflected a t, and resp 

“T can be prepared in twenty-four hours.” 

The scientific gentleman smiled approvingly, and 
observed : 

“T like that, it shows expedition. Let me think— 
yes, we can leave here the day after to-morrow, in 
the morning. I will send a carriage to your lodging- 
house at seven o'clock.” 

The youth bowed, and rejoined: 

* Again I thank you, although my mind is weary 
in thinking why you should make this proposal.” 

“ Havel not told you?” asking the other, elevating 
his brows with surprise. “Do you imagine that I 
have other motives than those which I have named?” 

“ Pardon my words, they were inconsiderate. And 
now I will leave you. I fear I have trespassed upon 
your time already.” 

The gentleman bowed, the customary salutations 
were exchanged, and the youth and his companion 
left the house. 

Until the youth reached his room he was silent, 
then throwing himself into a chair, he exclaimed. a 
“ Another act blindfoided—will they never cease? 

“ Now, look hyar, Massa Frank, yu's gwine to hab 
a good berf, an’ we're agwine to get out ob dis frog- 
gish-lan’, un I’se plagy golly ober it, I is.” 

“So am I; but it is all so strange——” 

“S’posin’ tis? I tol’ yu once dat ef dey wants 
tur sen’ ober a plantashun, wy leb um sen’, but yu 
see dat ’stead ob dat dey am gwine tur sen’ us to de 
plantashun—yah, yah?” and Dombey ehuckled. 

The youth smiled faintly but made no reply, and 
the negro rightly conjecturing tliat his young friend 
wished to be left alone, sought his owmroom. 

Until midnight Frank remained awake, thinking 
upon his past life, and vainly endeavouring to tear 
the veil from the future, 

(To be continued.) 
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STONIO. 
a 
CHAPTER VIIlL. 

On being left alone, Lady Hilda again advanced to 
the open window, and gazed forth. She hadscarcely 
been there a minute, when she saw the form of a man 
rise from the roof of the adjoining house, which, 
like that of nearly all the dwellings in Lisbon, was 
flat or very slightly sloping. 

The man appeared so suddenly that Lady Hilda 
instantly comprehended that he had emerged upon 
the roof through a trap-door. The moon, now shin- 
ing brilliantly, revealed distinctly the form of this 
man as he hurried into view through the neighbour- 
ing roof, one edge of which almost touched that of 
the astronomer’s house. 

At first Lady Hilda imagined this person had 
sought the top of the roof merely to view the ap- 
pearance of the city, but in an instant she saw that 
he was moving rapidly toward the observatory, She 
then saw another man spring upon the roof, through 
the same trap-door, and the first comer pause, as if 
awaiting the second. In another instant there was 
aclash and gleaming of swords, a sharp cry of pain, 
and the second comer fell. 

He who had first appeared then raised the body 
of the second in his arms, and hurled it over the eaves 
into the street below. 

“Oh, Heaven!” gasped Lady Hilda, “What a 
death !” : 

The survivor of the fierce though short struggle 
now bounded along the roof, sprang boldly over the 
space between the house he was on and that of the 
astronomer, and, to Lady Hilda’s horror, directed 
his steps straight toward the open window at which 
she was standing. 

As the sill of the window could easily be reached 
by an active man from the roof, Lady Hilda turned 
to fly from the room, and darted to the door. 

To her increased terror she found that the door, 
which the Greek had closed on leavinge the room, 
fastened with a spring lock, whose secret of opening 
she had no time to seek. She could hear, or fancied 
she could hear the swift, heavy steps of the man 
upon the roof, and with a low cry of wild affright, 
bounded to the long ladder which led through the 
lofty ceiling of the observatory. 

She was nearly half way up this ladder, when the 
man sprang into view at the window she had so 
hastily deserted. She was looking over her shoul- 


=~ at the moment, and downwards at the open win- 
ow. ° 
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She saw the man leap upward, gain a hold upon 
the sill with one knee and hand, heard a single dis- 
tinct report, as of a musket fired from the roof of a 
house across the street, and then saw the intruder 
plunge headlong into the observatory, falling heavily 
upon his hands and knees, and then reclining upon 
his side, with his face towards the window, as if he 
expected and defied pursuit. 

Lady Hilda did not dare ascend higher, lest the 
rustling of her satin robe should reveal her presence 
to the man below. 

He was a man of powerful frame, and even as he 
lay there upon the floor, half prostrate, there was an 
air of strength and defiance about him which did not 
escape the notice of Lady Hilda. 

‘*He is one of the rioters,” thought she, as she 
clung to the ladder and gazed athim. “He has been 
closely pursued, and the shot just fired struck him 
down.” 

Just then the man turned his face from the win- 
dow, and began to flash his eyes about the room. 

“Oh, heaven!” thought Lady Hilda. “He will 
certainly seeme! But whatif he does? He is no 
doubt unable to rise—perbaps mortally wounded. 
Ah! he sees me!” 

“Lady Hilda!” exclaimed the man, whose eyes 
were now fixed upon her. 

“Good heavens! He knows me!” thought she. 
“Ah! it is he who saved my life! It is Stonio!” 

Lady Hilda was right. The man upon the floor, 
exhausted and perhaps dying, was Stonio, and it is 
proper to explain how he chanced to be there. 

The reader will remember that the rear door of 
the confectioner’s was closed as soon as Lady Hilda 
and her companions had escaped into the yard. 
Stonio, having closed the door, rushed to the front of 
the house, into the confectioner’s shop, where the 
proprietor had already closed his front door and 
windows, to prevent the entrance of those whom he 
suspected intended to rush in. 

The shutters of the windows were of iron, the 
door was of thick stout wood, heavily braced, and 
the outside thickly studded with large-headed nails. 

As Stonio sprang from the rear of the house into 
the shop, the confectioner dashed the last bolt of 
the door into its socket, turning in great alarm to 
face Stonio, whom he supposed was one of the 
rioters making a rear attack. 

Silva, the confectioner, was a man without family, 
and lived alone, a miserly, crabbed kind of fellow, 
but of excitable and pugnacious disposition, and no 
favourite among tlie workmen, being suspected as a 
mere creature of Don Alva. 





As he faced Stonio he discharged a pistol at him,,. 
which fortunately missed its aim. At the same in- 
stant a heavy rush was made against the door by 
the rioters who had just come up. 

“T mean you no harm,” said Stonio, calmly. “E 
am here to aid you. Do you think your door will 
resist an attack for five minutes ?” 

“ An hour—a year, unless they use axes. 

“They will use everything. Here, let us barricade 
this inner door,” said Stonio. 

But the words were scarcely from his lips when 
one of the walls of the shop was tremendously shaken, 
and the shelves, laden with jars and bottles, fell with 
a crash, 

“They do not intend to waste time in attacking 
the door,” said Stonio. ‘ They have rushed into the 
adjoining house, and intend to break through the 
wall.’ 


“Tt is the nobles they seek!” cried Silva, as the 
cries of the mob assured him of this fact, while a 
storm of blows eontinued to rain against the door 
and windows, and the steady thump-thump against 
the wall told that the rioters had begun to usea 
heavy beam upon it. “Ab, my courage fails me! 
I will open the door. The nobles are in the room 
above. I was mad to close up.” 

He sprang to unfasten the door, but Stonio, who: 
wished to gain as much time as possible, grasped his 
wrists and held him powerless, saying : 

“You are a madman if you open the door. You! 
will be beaten down and trampled to death in an in- 
stant. 

He did not dare tell the man that the nobles had 
left the house, lest Silva might betray the fact, and 
thus turn the pursuit in the right direction, for by this 
time several of the rioters had effected an entrance 
into the yard in the rear, and were thundering at the 
rear door. Fortunately for the nobles, at that mo- 
ment they were in the alley of which we have spoken, 
and their escape from the house was unsuspected by 
the rioters, who imagined them to be in the house, and 
who were sure of this when they found the rear door 
closed. This door was as stout as the ove in front, 
and Stonio had been careful to secure all its fasten- 
ings. 

“Come,” he said, “let us barricade thisinner door, 
at the foot of the stairs. They will have to break it 
down after they get in ~ 

“Bah !” interrupted Silva. “For what? They 
will soon smash through chat wall, or through some 
other place, and then the stair door, and kill us and 
the nobles like so manyratsinatrap. It is death at 
last, unless the guards be soon reinforced. What is 
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that they are shouting? Ladders? Oh! they are 
calling for ladders, to ascend to the balcony where 
the nobles are.” 

“ Ts there not a cellar to this house from which we 
may escape ?” said Stonio, as he began to barricade 
the door at the foot of the stairs. 

“ You are preventing the escape of the nobles,” 
cried Silva, who was now almost paralyzed with 
terror. 

“ If they descend they will be captured here. We 
must look to our own escape now. Is there no cellar?” 

“Oh, yes; why did I not think of it? But, bah! 
we shall be caughgthere. Oh, we are lost!” 

“Ts there no outlet from the cellar ?” 

“None; not even @ window.” 

‘*But the houses om both sides have galiars >” 

“Yes; but——” 

“Come—haste ! How do we get into your cellar2” 

“ Here,” replied Silva, running behind one of his 
counters, and raising ie , , SButas for me, 
since I am to be killed, why, ¥ prefer. tg, die here !” 

“Come, have courage. ® may pe yet. 
Light a lamp or a candle-—we shall need it in the 

cellar. Haste, for as soon they in, ladders 
they will effect an entrance by the » That 
wall will soon be crashed in, Come, 
lamp. Now, have you no, axe, or 
thing which I may use to break thro 
your cellar into the next one? It is 
—a very good one, if the cellar wal 
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The cellar of the confectionery shopgnd the, 
house on the right had originally beck one, i 
toa large wine store, but had recently mae 
into two by a wooden partition which now di- 
vided it. 

Armed with the heavy hatchet, Stonio soon dashed 
aside a plank, so that he and Silva readily passed 
through into the next apartment, which chanced to 
be not under the house through the wall of which 
the rioters were trying to break. 

“ What now?” asked Silva. 

‘“We must go up these stairs to the floor above.” 

“ All very well for you, who are in the garb of a 
workman, and can readily mingle with the rioters as 
one of them,” said Silva, “But 1!” 

“T will protect you, Come.” . 

“He will protect me!” repeated Silva. Then 
why did he not remain in my shop? He could have 
protected me as well there as anywhere.” 

This was very true, but it was Stonio’s desire that 
the rioters should spend as much time as they could 
possibly waste under the belief that Count Pedro 
and his companions were still in the house of the 
confectioner, and that when their escape thence 
should be discovered, it might be believed the nobles 
had fled in the manner and by the way he and 
Silva were now escaping. 

“Come,” said Stonio, beginning to ascend the 
stairs, “I will protect you.” 

A few rapid steps carried them to a door at the 
top of the stairs, and on opening this they found 
themselves in an empty kitchen. 

The inhabitants of the house had fled as the riot 
progressed. 

But scarcely had Silva and Stonio entered this 
kitchen when several of the routed guards, flying 
from the mob in the street, sought refuge in this 
house, as the nearest at hand when the pressure was 
the greatest, and while some endeavoured to close 
the entrances, others rushed into the kitchen to fly 
by the rear. 

There were half a score of the royal musketeers, 
with as many more of the retainers of the two fugi- 
tive nobles, and as they saw Stonio, in the garb of a 
workman, they sprang towards him with great fury, 
supposing he was there to cut off their retreat. 

Silva was known to several of them, and therefore 
no attack was made upon him. But neither Silva 
nor Stonio had time to explain the truth before the 
latter, in self-defence, was forced to cut down one of 
the guards with his hatchet, and then to defend him- 
“ from the increased fury of the dead man’s com- 
rades, 

Without intending to impede the flight of the 
guards into the yard, Stonio had placed his back 
against the rear door, resolved, since his destiny 
seemed to decree it, to sell his life as dearly as pos- 
sible. Ono guard, cloven to the chin by the stone- 


cutters hatchet, lay dead upon the floor, and Stonio's 
"sition before the door seemed to declare his re 





solve not to permit the others to escape. Made 
desperate, the musketeers, whose ammunition was 
exhausted, charged in a body upon the powerful 
young man with clubbed guns, for their bayonets 
had all been wrenched or broken off dur 
rible, struggle in the streets. The h 
its. was long, and the arm t 
strong. As the musketeers rushed for- 


ing to crush this single man in an in- 
the broadebladed heteheh eirept around like a 
rbolt, shearing one head clean from its owner’s 
and cleaving that of another from ear to 
—nok-pausing then, but again sweeping out- 
and onward, up and down, right and left, irre- 
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stone-cutters, was noW, § 
all the labouring classes. 
The authorities of the city had by this time hur- 
ried what force they could to suppress the disturbance, 
but finding the strength of the riot far more formid- 
able than was at first supposed, they had been forced 
to give way, while news flew about that insurrec- 
tionary bands were springing into action in every 
quarter of the city. 

Alarmed by the state of affairs, the chief civil 
officer had called for the aid of the military authori- 
ties. The king and royal court became alarmed, 
and all the troops in the city were ordered to clear 
the streets. 

Then began a struggle which would soon have 
ended in the rout of the military, had the revolters 
not been confused by the absence of the ambitious 
and conspiring nobles who were at the head of the 
intended revolution. 

Confused and useless fighting on the part of the 
revolters continued until the news got abroad that 
the blacks had risen, by which time the royal forces 
had organioed a plan of vigorous attack, which re- 
sulted in a panic and dispersion of the insurrection- 


ists. 

Inall this battling Stonio took no part. His pur- 
poses were accomplished, so far as knew—that 
is, he had saved the lives of Don Alva, Count 
Pedro, and Lady Hilda. 

But though he made several attempts to detach 
himself from the mob, he could not, being unac- 
quainted with the city, and having been pointed out 


of the chief leaders of the riot. 

His lodgings were in the vicinity of the royal 
palace, but as he suspected that neighbourhood was 
strongly guarded by royal troops, he did not dare 
attempt to reach them, especially as an order had 
gone forth from the king that all persons not of the 
city police found abroad should be arrested. 

His workman’s garb, stained as it was with 
blood, and the fact that a captain of the guards had 
fallen by his hand, would causo his instant arrest, 
were he to encounter any of the troops, and their 
desire for vengeance would lead them to cut him 
to pieces, as soon as he should be identified as the 
stone-cutter who had slain Captain Alvarez. 

Many of the revolters also conceived a belief that 
he was to be one of their leaders, acd with great 
difficulty he escaped from being forced to the front 
as their chief. 

Sometimes swept along the narrow streets by the 
immense mob, sometimes hiding for a time at hap- 
hazard, here and there, only to be obliged to change 
his quarters by the scattered fighting, which seemed 





to be going on everywhere, he at last found himselé 


“reniary| ie 


to the troops by some of the escaped guards as one | 








borne along by a crowd of panic-stricken revolters 
flying from a charge of cavalry. 

Several sought refuge in the house adjoining that 
of the astronomer, and Stonio rushed in with them, 
hotly pursued by several of the cavalrymen, who 

Ww es from their saddles to cut down the 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Lapy Hripa instantly descended the ladder, and 
sprang to the side of Stonio, exclaiming : 

“ Ah, my friend, you are badly hurt?” 

‘‘More exhausted than hurt,” replied the stone- 
cutter. 

** But that shot? And your head is bleeding.” 

“A mere scalp-wound, fair lady. Pray do not 
touch me,” he added, quickly, as she bent over him 
as if about to aid him to rise. ‘Iam but a sorry 
sight to see, and worse to touch. Your robe will be 
soiled ——” 

“You perilled your life to save mine, Senor 
Stonio,” she interrupted, “and I would give all I 
have to stop the flow of your blood. Ah, you will 
not permit me to aid you!” , 

“Your sympathy, lady, is more aid to me than 
would be a strong man’s arm,” said the stone-cutter, 
as he regained his feet unaided. “Indeed, I am not 
wounded beyond this bullet slash on my scalp, and 
that is a trifle. Pray tell me in whoge house I am. 
Yours, I hope?” 

“ And why hope that it is mine ?” ap 

“Becanse you will pardon my seeking refuge in it, 
and the damage I have done,” replied Stonio, point- 
ing to the blood-stains where he bad entered, and 
where he had fallen. “I have sadly soiled those 
costly curtains and this rich carpet.” 

She saw that he could scarcely keep his feet as he 
spoke, and his words were gasped, as if he were about 
to sink from exhaustion. 

She sprang to his side, and reckless of the dust 
and stains upon his coarse blouse, threw one arm 
around him to support him, and thus led him to a 
sofa, the same which she had occupied when her late 
companions were there. s 

“Lie bere, Senor Stonio,” she said, gently forcing 
him to obey, and as he sank down, hurried to asmall 
sideboard on which were glasses and a flagon of 
wine. 

Filling a glass from the flagon, and tasting it to 
be sure that it was wine and not somechemical pre- 
paration, she burried back to Stonio,and said: 

“ Drink this, my friend. It is excellent Madeira, 
and will streegthen you.” 

“ Heaven bless you, lady,” said the stone-cutrer, 
taking the glass from her hand. 

But it fell from his tremujons fingers ere he could 
raise it to his lips, a convalsive shudder shook his 
frame for an instant, and then he closed his eyes and 
seemed dead. ; 

“Oh, Heaven! He is dead!” cried Lady Hilda, 
recoiling in affright from the ghastly pallor of his 
face, - 


Unused to scenes of strife and blood, Lady Hild* 
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knew rot what to do, and believing her unknown 
preserver dead, sank upon her knees in prayer, as 
pale and almost as unconscious of earth as he who 
jay so still and ghastly upon the sofa, her eyes closed 
and her ears taking-in no sound. 

The door leading into the vestibule of the observa- 
tory was opened by the astronomer, but, she neither 
heard por saw him, 

He paused upon the threshold, but if he felt any 
surprise at the scene before him, as his brilliant and 
powerful eyes flashed around, taking in everything 
there at a glance, his majestic, grave features gave 
no sign of amazement. — ; 

One brief gaze at Lady Hilda, another at the mo- 
tionless form in its coarse and gory garb on the sofa, 
another at the open window and the gouts of blood 
upon the, pearl-gray velvet, seemed to explain all to. 


him. 

He advanced to the sofa, and Lady Hilda then be- 
came aware of his presence, 

“Ah, he is dead!” she said, rising and sinking 
into a chair. j 

“He is not,” replied the astronomer, who had al- 
ready thrust his hand into the bosom of the stone- 
cutter’s blouse. ‘His heart beats steadily. He has 
fainted from loss of blood, or from exhaustion,” 

“He lives? Oh, thank Heaven for that,” exclaimed 
Lady Hilda, gasping her hands. “Ah, Senor Deme- 
trius, it is said you are as skilled in saving life as in 
reading the stars—save him, and there is no reward 
in my power that I will not joyfully pay, See, here 
is a purse of gold, senor ; take it, and ‘begin to try 
your skill,” 

” The astronomer put aside the proffered purse with 
a gentle but firm gesture, saying : 

“Lady Hilda, gold has no power with me. Be 
calm, and, with the help of Heaven, F wilt soon ag 
this man upon his feet, J find ng wound upon him, 
except this on the scalp—a great gash, and lacerated 
asif by a glancing bullet, But the bone is ynin- 
jured, and he has evidently. swooned from exhaus- 
tion.” 

He at once began to use his m | skilt to revive 
the wounded man, while Lady Hilda stood near, 
trembling and excited. 

“Who is he, lady ?—if I may presume to ask.” 

“One who, not many hours ago, saved me from a 
fearful death. His name is Stonio, a stone-cutter—I 
know no more of him. He entered by that window 
but now, and—and—and became as you see.” 

“There is blood upon your robe, Lady Hilda.” 

“I—I supported him to the sofa, senor. Someone 
shotat him from across the street, and the ball in- 
flicted the wound on his head, e fell, but rose, 
and fearing he was about to fall again, I supported 
him to where he is. He swooned—if indeed he did 
not die—as he tried to raise a glass of wine to his lips.” 

“One of the unfortunate men whose wrongs have 
made them rise against the rich, no doubt,” said the 
astronomer. “Ah, what is this which has fallen from 
hisbosom? <A jewelled ring! Very costly too—a 
lady's ring of great value——” . 

“It is one I gave him when he refused all reward 
for risking his life and saying mine. ‘Twice has he 
ved my life, and perhaps my honour, within a few 

ours 

“And except that he is a stone-crtter named 
Stonio, you know nothing of him ?” 

“Absolutely nothing, except that he has a brave 
and noble heart, and eyes which declare a thousand 
virtues, and not one thing ignoble.” 

“He is rapidly reviving, lady. 
while he revives let me cleanse this 
that I may see clearly his features.” 

“Oh, a woman’s hand for that office,” said Lady 
Hilda,as she knelt near the stone-cutter and began 
to spongo his face with aromatic water poured from 
« flazon by the astronomer. : 

“Would you do this for any unknown man who 
might have saved your life at the risk of his own, 
Lady Hilda ?” asked the astronomer, gravely. 

“T hope so, senor. Why not ?” , 

“Ab! why not? And yet there are few hich-born 
ladies, or high-born gentlemen either, who will soil 
gl hands with the dust and. blood of a man 
ike this.” 

“No prince in Europe is more worthy of gentle 
care than he. See! he opens his eyes! Ah, Senor 
8tonio, do you know me? are you better?” 

“ Wait,” said the astronomer. as he poured a little 
¢ some liquid between the reviving stone-cutter’s 
Ips. 

“Try to swallow, my friend.” 

~ Your friend ?” repeated Stonio, as he obeyed, and 
felt a torrent of restored strength bounding through 
his veins. “ You are of the nobles, and therefore no 
friend of such as I.” 

“Tam aman; no noble is more; and Tam, I trust, 
4 friend to all mankind, high or low. Lady Hilda is 
of the nobles, is she not? Do you therefore reject 
o? suspect her friendship ?” 


ak lower. And 
st from his face 





“Pardon, sir. My head is not ag usual,” said 
Stonio, raising himself on hig elbow, and gazing 
around bewilderedly. “Ah, I remember all now !” 

As he sat up, the remarkable manly beauty of his 
now unsoiled face became, wonderfully apparent, the 
bright light of the lamp revealing every feature 
clearly, and there was not one ‘visible that was not 
noble and prepossessing. The full beard and mous- 
tache, however, concealed all the lower part of the 
face, while it added dignity and an appearance of age 
far beyond his years. 

Lady Hilda could but admire, while with maiden 
modesty she retired a few paces, thinking: 

“There is no noble in all the court of King José 


‘half so handsome. Here, indeed, is a man and a 


hero, though a stone-cumer. 
if I dared.” 
But the countenance of Stonio appeared to be a 


I could tove this man, 


»most engrossing study to the astronomer, whose 


ve. and majestic face, for years unrufited by any 
emotion, assumed an aspect of profound sadness and 
deep melancholy, mingled with surprise, as, he gazed 
for an instant in silence at Stonio. 
Bat the very slight appearance of surprise vanished 


‘as suddenly as it had dilated the calm, august eyes 


of the Greek ; while the sadness remained many mo- 
ments. , 

“Young man,” he sqid, kindly, “may I know your 
name?” : . > 

‘* Stonio—no more.” 

“ Only Stonie ?” 

“ Only Stonio, the stone-cutter.” 

“Your accent declares that yon are an English- 
man,” continued Demetrius, whose ear could not be 
deceived. 

“OF the colonies of England, sir. England is too 
haughty to permit us of her-colonies, to gall ourselves 

i—We.are simply colonists. Nations as well 

as, individuals are aristocratic, and England is 4 

haughty old noble, Senor, who. makes use of her 

colonies as, you no make, usa of your common 

peoples be works them, taxes them, aud oppresses 
em, 

“Ab, yor were bora ia England ?” 

“ No matter where I was born, sir, since I am. but 
a@ stone-cutter and in Lisbon, But pardon we--my. 
mind is not as usual, Phat leaden pellet has made 
me. irritable and ungracious. I thank you, senor, for 
your care. Iam better now, aud if I may be shown 
how to depart. will do.so. I may be pursued, and | 
would not make Lady Hilda’s house. the scene.of an 
arrest, and perhaps of an assassination.” 

Lady Hilda was about to speak, when a gesture 
from the astronomer checked her, as he said: 

“What do you mean by the word’ assassination, 
young man ?””" 

“T mean that, as I was forced in self-defence to 
kill two of the royal guards belonging to the retinue 
of Count Pedro, Treasurer of Portugal, and have 
doubtless been tracked to where I now am, F shalt 
be cut to pieces the instant I am arrested—and F may 
be arrested at any instant.” 

“ Certainly, young man, you will be arrested if you 
venture in the streets in that garb,”’ 

“| know that very well, yet 1am not.one of the 
rioters. Had I been——” ~ 

* Welt! Had you been one of the rioters?” asked 
the astronomer, as the stone-cutter paused. 

“T should have swept every royal trooper into the 
Tagus. The people are strong enough to do it, but 
they are still infatuated with the folly, of the middle 
ages—that their leaders must have what is called 
noble blood in their veins. But I pray you, Senor 
Doctor, to show me the way to the, street, lest 1 be 
cut down in this noble lady's presence. Tle house 
of so gentle a lady must not be desecrated.” 

“The house is not Lady Hilda's. It belongs to 
Count Pedro.” 

“To Count Pedro! Then let me hasten to depart,” 
cried Stonio, who was now upon his feet. “I would 
rather die in the streets than owe my life to refuge 
in his house.” 

“ Yet you saved his life at the quarry,” said Lady 
Hilda. 

“ T could not have done you a service, Lady Hilda, 
without serving him, as you and he were in the car- 
riage.” 

“Oh, yes, senor. Had you not forced open the 
carriage door, and otherwise aided the count after I 
was safe, he would have perished.” 

“There are reasons of which I may not speak 
lady. I pray you do not let me be indebted to Count 
Pedro for shelter in his house. This door—ah, it is 
locked!” he said, as hetried the door, “Am Ia pri- 
soner ?” 

“Why a prisoner? Count Pedro knows nothin 
of your presence here,” said the astronomer, “ 
have leased the house, and therefore it is mine.” 

“It is the same, for you are the friend of Count 
Pedro.” 

“E the friend of Pedro Riaz!” repeated the as- 





tronomer, with a sudden bitterness not to be expected 
in one of his grave and sedate aspect. 
“Did you not say you were the friend of all men?” 
“T meant of all good or suffering men, young man. 
Count Pedro is of neither. Come, be patient. Your 
life is. in danger, and if you go into the streets you 
will be cut to pieces on the spot, or infamously exe- 
cuted afterward, An escort of guards from the royal 
alace may soon be here to attend upon Lady Hilda. 
wish io save your life. Will you permit me to do 
so 7” 
“There is so much to be lost in living, that per- 
haps it would be wiserfor me.to hurry to die,” re- 
lied Stonio, in a sad tone, aud with a glance toward 
ady Hilda. 
This. glance, and that with which she met it, and 
the deep blush upon her. beautiful face, did not 


| escape, the notice of the astronomer; who, however, 


did not remark upon what, he saw, but said, opening 
the door: 

“Follow. me, and all will be well. I know not 
why it is, but my heart leaps toward you, young 
man, as a loving father’s may throb forason. Your 


| features remind me keenly of a man who was dearer. 


to me than the apple of my. eye.” 
‘Yes, he added to. himself, as Stonio. turned to 


) bow an adiea to Lady Hilda, the features of this 


unknown stone-cutter remind me. of the face of the 
— T lovedin my. youth, as the features of Prince 

nrique reminded me of the face. of the woman I 
loved; while, in Count Pedro and Diego Alva, I saw 
es living those who deprived me, of those. I loved. 

have again loved and hated to-night. To, be the 
sage. and philosopher I wished to be, I should not 
have returned to Portugal. Oontact with memories 
aud scenes, of the past have rekindled the hates and 
loves of my. youth.” 

“FE am ready to attend you, Senor. Doctor,” said 
Stonio, who had read in the eyes of Lady Hilda that 
which made him eager to desire to live. . 

“IT will return in a few moments, Lady Hilda,” re- 
marked.the astronomer, as he departed, followed by 
the stone-cutter, and Lady Hilda was again alone. 

For a moment after the door had closed her eyes 
remained as if fixed upon it, but in truth only the 
splendid face of the stone-cutter was imprinted upon 
her mind, whet superb manly beauty and nobleness 
of feature, and the splendid dark eyes which had 
flashed newly. but fiercely flaming love into herown, 
seemed there before her still, and her own gloriously, 
lovely face expressed unconcealed delight in having 
recognised deepand passionate adoration in the part- 
ing glance of the stone-cutter. 

Then came a bitter revulsion of feeling, as the fact 
of her true, position rose before her. The warm rosy 
blush of ecstasy fled from her, cheek. She beca me 
very pale, shuddered, covered her.face with her hands, 
and murmured: 

“Ah, of whatam I thinking? I am betrothed to 
Prince Enrique—betrothed toa prince whom I never 
even liked, @ prince whom I now detest, and yet I 
was in a swoon of delight because I saw that this 
young man loyed me. Ah,I saw his fathomless pas- 
sion in his grand dark eyes—I could not have read 
it more clearly had 1 known him for years. Is it in- 
deed love. that I feel for him? I have never loved, 
and know not what it is—yetI am sure it is love 
that bas.been so suddenly. born in my heart for Stonio, 
A stone-cutter, and La countess! I, the betrothed of 
a prince, to forget all—rank, wealth, birth, station— 
all, and be delighted because a stone-cutter dares to 
speak of love to me with his eyes! Ah me, I could 
not help it! I would [ had never seen him—but 
then would I not be dead? Had we not met, L 
should now. be dead. Qh, it may be only gratitude 
that I feel, But if this is merely gratitude, ah, how 
delightful it must be to love—and love Prince, 
Enrique I never can. I am afraid I may love this 
stone-cutter; and if-1 should, in what could it all 
end save in misery? misery to him and to me, for a 
countess may not wed a labourer. I must think no 
more of him.” * 

But to think of anyone or of anything else than 
Stonio, Lady Hilda found impossible. Loveis never 
of slow growth, though its full strength ever is; 
and often most passionate and lasting love ia at first 
sight. 

ady Hilda was still thinking of Stonio when tha 
astronomer returned. 
(To be continued.) 


HerrinG Fisnery.—The late herring voyage at 
Yarmouth and Lowestoffe has proved a more suc- 
cessful one than at one time was anticipated, more 
especially to many of the crews, who this year were 
paid by shares, instead of a fixed sum per last. ‘Ihe 
quantity of fish brought into Yarmouth was about 
13,356 lasts,and reckoning each last at 13,200, makes 
a total number of 176,300,000 herrings, the value of 
which, when cured, is supposed to exceed half a mil- 
lion sterling. Is is a very fortunate thing for the 
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merchants that the prices have lately been more re- 
munerative, as the three preceding seasons entailed 
a heavy loss upon them. Moreover, the cost of nets 
and gear is now nearly double, and the high price of 
meat no small additional item in their yearly ac- 
counts. 

Herz is a small specimen of railway management 
as practised on the Brighton line. The smoking 
labels are loose, and are placed or removed at hap- 
hazard. Anti-smokers, as a consequence, constantly 
find themselves in carriages’ redolent of stale to- 
bacco, and with all the other unpleasant remains of 
smoking orgies. And yet the converted directors 
pride themselves on their present zeal for the com- 
fort of their passengers, and wonder at the ingrati- 
tude of the public which allows a constantly falling 
traffic revenue, despite the company’s newly-be- 
gotten care for their passengers. 

A GREAT natural curiosity, known as Sunken 
Lake, is situated in the Cascade Mountains, about 
seventy-five miles north-east of Jacksonville, Oregon. 
The wallsare 2,000ft. high, and almost perpendicular, 
runuing down into the water, and leaving no beach. 
The depth is unknown, the surface is smooth and 
unru filed, and it lies so far below the surface of the 
mountain that the air currents do not affect it. Its 
length is estimated at twelve miles, and its breadth 
at ten. No living man has, it is said, ever reached 
the water’s edge. The lake lies “ silent, still, and 
mysterious, in the bosom of the everlasting hills, 
like a huge well scooped out by the hands of genii.” 

TWENTY years ago all the slate pencils used were 
manufactured in Germany. She then supplied 
America with this commodity. In 1850 there was 
a young man living in West Rutland, Vt., eighteen 
years of age, who fortunately discovered a supply of 
stone for making a first-class article of slate pencils. 
He began by whittling out the pencils and selling 
them to school children. Being a better article than 
that for sale in the stores, he found a ready gale for 
all he could whittle out. At present the quarry 
whence he obtained his material and the mill are 
owned by a joint-stock company. They are valued 
at 60,0007. From fifty to one hundred thousand 
pencils are turned out daily, and upwards of a hun- 
— hands are employed in the quarry and the 
mill. 

Tus Knicurs or Marta.—A meeting of the 
Knights of Malta of the province of Silesia has been 
held at the palace of Count Schaftgotsch at Breslau. 
More than 70 were present. Amongst the decisions 
taken was one concerning the purchase for 18,000 
thalers of the former convent of Trebnitz; the order 
is about to transform the building into an hospital, 
directed by the sisters of St. Carlo-Borromeo. Every 
month the association will send two of its members 
to Rome to mount guard at the Council. Like those 
of Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia, they will lodge 
at the Casa di Malta. Twenty-two knights have de- 
clared themselves ready to follow any armies in 
campaign to tend the sick and wounded. Forty- 
seven others have undertaken to found hospitals in 
time of war. 

Propos—eD New Srreet From Cuartne-Cross 
To TorrennaM Court Roap.—A joint deputation 
from the parishes of St. James, Westminster, St. 
Margaret and St. John, Westminster, and St. Anne, 
Westminster, waited on the First Commissioner of 
Works to urge upon the Government the propriety 
of making a communication between Pall Mall and 
Leicester Square, along the west front of the New 
National Gallery. The First Commissioner stated 
that it was not the present intention of the Govern- 
ment to build any west front to the National Gal- 
lery, but that if the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
or any local boards, proposed to make a good 
street to Leicester Square in that direction, they 
would take the matter into consideration and modify 
their plans if possible so as to allow the street to be 
made. This ought to,be taken in hand at once. 

Tue Mosaics aT WESTMINSTER.—T wo portions of 
the decorations for the Central Hall in the Houses 
of Parliament have been completed in the glass 
mosiacs of Messrs. Salviata and Co. These por- 
tions consist of a picture by Mr. Poynter, over one 
of the archways through which one passes to the 
Central Hall, and the filling in of the vault of the 
groined roof between the ribs. ‘The latter being 
confined to armorial flowers and heraldic emblems, 
comprises decorations proper, the design of Messrs, 
Clayton and Bell; and if such mosaics are admissi- 
ble in the place at all, they deserve nothing but 
praise. We think, however, that mosaics or any 
other mode of decoration would have been more 
wisely adopted if the work had been kept in the 
lightest possible tone of colouring, and marked by 
the greatest simplicity of design. The sculpture 
aud other enrichments of this edifice, especially 
those of the Central Hall, were already exuberant, 
and mocked the eyes which sought repose after 
seeing countless mouldings, statues, and pictures in 








stained glass, fresco, and stereochrome, Countless 
surfaces of all possible forms exhibited gold, bur- 
nished and unburnished, and the very pavements 
gave the tortured eye no rest. To the roof one 
looked for a little change—for a moment’s ease ; and 
there, notwithstanding the folly that had been per- 
petrated of painting the stone itself and for ever 
spoiling its beautiful natural colour, something like 
quiet was found in the dull monochrome, and the 
shadows lay comfortably, so to say, among the 
groinings. So far as the Central Hall and other por- 
tions to which we shall refer hereafter, are con- 
cerned, there is an end of this, thanks to the glitter- 
ing works of “The Venice and Murano Glass and 
Mosaic Company.” It wouldghave been less unfor- 
tunate had a less effective but more sober sort of 
mosaic been used here; for nine-tenths of the 
designs are illegible on account of the glittering of 
the gold and other coloured tesserm. These reflect 
the light from the great gaselier in a manner which 
is distressing; nor is there any hope that time will 
reduce this untoward splendour, because it is 
boasted of these mosaics that they suffer no changes 
and remain undimmed by age. Hope presents itself, 
however, in the assurance of the promoters of these 
decorations that they may be washed; if so, it is 
clearly expected that they will get dirty; therefore 
as dirt will dim them, we say let them remain un- 
washed for long periods of time. 








WIND AND RAIN, 


Mr: Rosert H. Scort, director of the Meteoro- 
logical Office, began his third lecture on meteoro- 
logy with the consideration of the winds, all which 
are occasioned by heat. The air rises whenever the 
earth’s surface is much heated, and the surrounding 
air flows in to fill up the vacuum thus produced, 
giving rise to the alternation of land and sea breezes 
in hot climates, and the monsoons. sun were 
always on the equator and the earth did not move 
in its orbit, there would be a hot belt at the equa- 
tor towards which the air would flow from either 
pole ; but the sun’s apparent motion disturbs this, 
and the heated area changes its —— accordin 
to the sun’s declination and the distribution of lan 
and water on the globe. At the actual heated dis- 
trict there is no wind, as the air is rising from the 

und ; but on each side of it are constant currents 
owing towards it from the two poles. 

These are termed the trade winds, whose direction 
never varies, being N. E. in the northern and 8. E. 
in the southern hemisphere ; the anti-trades, return- 
ing from the equator, are respectively S. W. and 
N. W. winds. The monsoons are due to the fact that 
in our summer Central Asia becomes much heated, 
and that in our winter Australia is the warmest 
district. The trade winds are therefore alternately 
drawn over the equator and begin to flow towards 
the pole instead of from it. eS. E. trade wind 
becomes the S. W. monsoon of the summer months 
of Hindostan, and the N. E. trade wind of the winter 
of the northern hemisphere becomes the N. W. mon- 
soon of the Dutch East Indies south of the line. 
When the air reaches the hot belt it rises to a great 
height and begins to return towards the pole, as is 
shown by ashes having been conveyed against the 
trade wind from volcanoes in Central America to 
Jamaica. 

In regard to the winds in the temperate zones, 
Mr. Scott expressed his opinion that the ideas of 
Maury respecting the crossing at the ealm belt are 
untenable, and that Dove’s more feasible theory of 
currents flowing in opposite directions to each other 
in parallel‘ columns is not thoroughly conclusive. 
The contrasts between the physical properties of 
the air in the polar and equatorial currents were 
next explained. As the former causes the barometer 
to rise and the thermometer to fall, the action being 
the reverse with the equatorial current, we get the 
baric and thermic wind-roses of any station by cal- 
culating the mean heights of these instruments for 
different winds. Whenever one of these currents, 
with its attendant weather, unduly predominates, 
the opposite conditions prevail in adjacent districts. 

A warm winter with us is always accompanied 
with a very cold one in Siberia or America. 
Scott next explained the law of gyration, or “‘ veer- 
ing” and “ backing” of wind, and its relation to 
storms; and then showed how anemometry is 
effected either by reference to pressure or velocity, 
the former being used in Sir F. Beaufort’s method, 
the latter in Dr. Robinson’s, by his exceilent velocity 
instrument. Reports respecting wind from inland 
stations are of little value, through the irregularities 
in the surface of the ground checking the flow of 


air. 

Mr. Scott next explained the condensation of va- 
pour, beginning with Dr. Wells’s theory of dew and 
the formation of fog,-mist, and cloud ; and then al- 
luded to Howard’s nomenclature of clouds, cirrus, 
cumulus, stratus, and their compounds, referring to 
fine large sketches of the principal forms, The 











three principal causes of rain wore next considered, 
and examples noticed: 1, Ascending currents of 
air, which produce the pres tropical summer rains ; 
2, the contact of hot damp air with cold groun 
which makes the west coast of continents so rainy; 
and, 3, the setting in of a cold wind after a warm 
one, and the reverse—as when a N.W. wind sets in 
after a S.W. wind, or when a S. E. wind follows 
frost. The measurement of rain was next explained, 
An inch of rain over four square feet is equal toa 
on of water, or 10lb.; over a square mile, to 
,000 tons. The wettest place in the world ig 
Cherrapougee, where the fall is 600 inches, taking 
place in six months. Our rainfall at the sea level 
varies from 60 inches at Cahirceveen in Kerry, to 
about 20 inches on the east coast of England. In 
mountainous districts it sometimes amounts to 
more—as much as 140 inches at Scathwaite. In 
conclusion, Mr. Scott described the action of rain- 
gauges, and the importance of their being suitably 
placed for obtaining trustworthy results. 








A Mr. Goopatt of North Berwick picked up lately 
a live herring near the entrance to the harbour; he 
rolled it up in paper and walked leisurely home, and 
was at least half an hour on his way. On taking the 
herring out of his pocket it was alive. He put it in 
fresh water, and it lived about five minutes. This 
is somewhat strange, as it is generally thought that 
herrings die sooner than almost any other kind of 
salt-water fish. 

Action O¥ ETHER ON Puiants.—The action of 
ether as an anwsthetic on the animal frame has in- 
duced Dr. Maxwell Masters to experiment on its 
effects on plants.. He states that if a drop is placed 
gently on the leaf of the Sexsitive-plant, it produces 
& paralysing effect, rendering it insensible to subse- 
quent contact. If, however, the ether impinges on 
the leaf with force, or is allowed to drop from a 
considerable height, contraction of the leaf imme- 
diately takes place, the impact of the falling drop 
counteracting any paralysing power. It is well known 
that in the contraction of the leaves of the Sensi- 
tive-plant a certain amount of vital force is expended, 
and that if often repeated the plant becomes ex- 
hausted, and a time of rest is required before the 
phenomena are repeated. 

MapvEninG BeEr.—Insanity is said to be attribu- 
table in many cases to the use of adulterated malt 
liquors. The officers of the Excise have the remedy, 
or rather punishment, for adulterating malt liquors 
entirely in their own hands. The beer licence ex- 
pressly states that the licence is granted upon the 
condition “ that the licensee do not sell any beer, ale, 
or porter made otherwise than from malt and hops ;” 
or mix any drugs or other pernicious ingredients, or 
fraudulently dilute, deteriorate, or adulterate any 
beer, ale, or porter he may have for sale. The licence 
furthermore states that it (the licence) “shall cease, 
determine, and become void” in case any of the con- 
ditions contained therein are transgressed. Why 
cannot samples of the different malt liquors sold in 
London and elsewhere be purchased by the, Exciso 
officers, and submitted to the chemists of the labora- 
tory of Somerset House to be analysed? If found 
to be adulterated, first warn the sellers; if other 
samples are also adulterated, withdraw the licence. 
If this were done we should have an effectual check 
put upon the rogues who poison us now with im- 
punity. , 

SYRINGES were in use in London for extinguishing 
fires till far into the seventeenth century. They 
were of brass, and the largest of them held no more 
thana gallon, Three men were required to work 
one of them—two to hold the instrument, and one to 
work the piston. We, at this age of the world, some- 
times have extensive fires, notwithstanding our im- 
proved methods of extinguishing ‘them ; but to seo 
how unmanageable such calamities must have been 
two centuries ago—as at the great fire of 1666, when 
London was destroyed—it is only necessary to ob- 
serve that, supposing one of the syringes then in uso 
could be filled and discharged four times in a minute, 
four gallons only could be applied in that time by 
one instrument. A steam fire-engine can thrown 
1200 gallons per minute a distance of 210ft. Even 
supposing—a supposition manifestly absurd—that 
the syringe could throw water the same distance, it 
would require nine hundred men to do the work now 
done by one or two. All things being considered, 
fifty thousand syringes would not be as serviceable 
as one steam fire-engine..” In the sixteenth century 
syringes were made: which differed from those pre- 
viously in use only in being larger and being placed 
on wheels. It had-n0 hose, and consequently the 
direction of the stream of water could not readily be 
changed, had the contrivance been placed simply °2 
wheels. To avoid this difficulty, the syringe swung 
on pivots, and thus could be elevated and depre 
but when motion from side to side was required the 
whole machine had to be turned. 
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THE VICTIM OF 


—_a>—__—_ 
CHAPTER XIII 

Tue tragic incidents recorded in the last chapter 
created the wildest excitement in the Spanish colony, 
the governor of which sent a special messenger to 
Spain with a detailed official report of the armed re- 
sistance of Don Ramon, the fatal results of the con- 
flict, the capture of the plantation which followed, 
and the flight of the criminal. 

As soon as practicable, by a process unknown to 
English law, a bill of indictment was brought against 
Pedro Ramon. He was found guilty by default, and, 
in his absence, condemned to death. 

The Procurator-Fiscal was authorised to offer a 
thousand pounds reward for his capture alive; five 
hundred for his dead body. 

In the meantime, pending these proceedings in the 
mother country, the Governor of San Domingo 
promptly fitted out a national gun-brig in search of 
tho fugitive, for the absence of the yacht at once 
pointed out the manner of his escape. 

The gun-brig scoured the adjacent waters, explored 
bays, creeks, and inlets, but found notrace and heard 
uo tidings of the schooner. 

But long before the commandant returned to port 
toannounce the fruitlessness of his endeavours to 
overhaul the runaway, the governor received posi- 
tive evidence of the loss of Ramon’s vessel. Frag- 
ments ofa wreck drifted tothe beach of the bay from 
which she had sailed—a portion of the foremast, and 
a sideboard,.on which were painted her name, the 
Volador. In a day or two afterwards the dead body of 
& man was washed on shore, which was identified as 
that of one of the Spaniard’s slaves. 

The fate of the schooner was thus placed beyond 
adoubt. She had either struck on a reef and gone 
to pieces, or she had been captured and destroyed 
by a pirate. In the former case the culprit might 
have escaped with his life, and might, considering 
the large reward offered for him, yet be reached and 
arrested, 

Yet weeks'and months rolled by and no news of 
the fugitive’s arrest and capture came tc gladden the 
hearts of the superior officers, who longed for the 
punishment of one who had defied the crown itself, 
or to satisfy the soldiers, who burned for vengeance 
re Villain who had slain so many of their com- 
Trades, 


Time, however, deadened their feelings of disap-- 


pointment and wrath. Officers and men consoled 
themselves with the reflection that the sharks of 
the Gulf must have executed justice on the outlaw. 























[THE PIRATE AND HIS CAPTIVE.] 


Moreover, other events, in the course of time, 
occupied the minds of the colonists, both of St. 
Domingo and the other West India Islands. Seve- 
ral vessels anxiously expected in their ports never 
arrived. Other craft, which sailed from Europe 
with valuable cargoes, never reached their destina- 


tion. 

The dread of piracy, for it was impossible that the 
malignant elements could have caused all of their 
losses, became universal. No vessel dared to sail, 
except under convoy, unless heavily armed. All 
sorts of rumours were in the air, and it came at Jast to 
be currently believed that all this devastation was 
created by a single defiant rover. 

One captain reported having been chased and fired 
on by an armed vessel—a brig—painted entirely 
black, insideand out. With his glass he could distinctly 
distinguish the captain andcrew. The menand their 
captain wore a black mask. Another captain told a 
similar story of a black rover, with a black crew and 
a masked captain, only in this case he reported that 
the pirate vessel was a barque. 

There were incredulous persons who believed 
neither of these stories, sceptics who classed the ship 
with the Flying Dutchman, a myth of the ocean, a 
phantom of the brain. 

With sailors, however, there was a rooted belief 
in the reality of this scourge of the Antilles; only 
they declared that it was a demon-ship, commanded 
by a lieutenant of the Evil One, if not by the Enemy 
of Mankind in person, and officered by fiends; that 
she could sail like a witch in the wind’s eye, and 
carry all her canvas in a hurricane; that balls re- 
bounded from her sides like peas from a stone wall, 
or else went clear through her hull and sails without 
leaving a trace of their passage. 

The officers of the navy, while scouting the idea 
that the maritime losses daily chronicled were the 
work of a single vessel, yet came to the conclusion 
that among the rovers of the Gulf there was one pre- 
eminently daring, adroit and dangerous, who might 
come off victorious in a conflict with an armed 
merchantman, but would be speedily sunk by the 
heavier metal of a king’s cruiser. 

It was in this view that La Reina, a twenty- 
gun brig, was dispatched from the harbour of 
St. Jago, commissioned to capture or sink the mys- 
terious rover whose ensign had so long carried terror 
to the hearts of peaceful mariners and merchants, 
and had defied the flags of every civilized nation of 
the globe. La Reina went to sea in gallant style, 
freighted by the warmest wishes of every true and 
loyal heart. But she never returned to port. Still, 
her fate was not one of those mysteries which lie for 





ever embedded in the dark heart of the ocean. Some- 
times the merciless sea proclaims its ravages ina 
boastful spirit. Long after La Reina was given up 
for lost, the manner of her destruction was made 
manifest. Fragments of her masts, shattered by shot, 
bodies mutilated by steel and firearms, were discovered 
floating. She had sought victory and met destruc- 
tion. 

The wildest terror seized on all hearts at this in- 
telligence—the rover was then invincible—she defied 
the cruisers of the Spanish navy! A similar fate 
overtook an armed vessel of the French service, fitted 
out with the same purpose as La Reina. 

It was at the height of this reign of terror, that a 
French frigate of thirty-six guns, homeward bound, 
was ploughing the waters of the Gulf, on a bright 
morning. The sun had just risen on the horizon, 
unrolling a pathway of molten gold from the sea-line 
to the cutwater of the frigate, like a carpet of oriental 
tissue for the footsteps of a bride. As the great 
luminary mounted upward, the azure of the sky above 
was reflected inthe deep, and far as the eye could 
reach the surface of the Gulf waved like a vast 
mantle of royal purple. The saline breath of the 
waves was deliciously cool and refreshing. Only a 
gentle undulation bowed the stately masts. Against 
the sunlight the huge sails showed like sheets of 
beaten gold. 

The captain of the frigate, in the rich undress uni- 
form of his rank, sat on the quarter-deck, under an 
awning, beside a little elderly lady, who was chatter- 
ing away as volubly and as much at her ease as if 
she had been seated in her drawing-room on shore, 
instead of being “ rocked in the cradle of the deep.” 
With the insouciance of a true Frenchwoman, she had 
forgotten all about her sea-sickness during the rough 
weather of the day before. 

“ You make me perfectly easy, marquis,” she was 
saying. “TI have entire confidence in your assurance 
that the ship is perfectly safe, and in your skill as a 
commander. We seem to be going along nicely, 
now. All the sheets and table-cloths seem to be per- 
fectly tied fast, and everything ship-shape, as I be- 
lieve you nautical gentlemen say.” 

“T wish we hada little more wind,” said the cap- 
tain, casting an eye aloft. “But it will rise with 
oe gua—we shall have a good topsail breeze by-and- 

“ Please don’t, marquis,” said the old lady—“ don’t 
let us have any more wind. But if it does blow hard, 
tell your people not to let the ship tip over so much 
as she did yesterday. I can’t bear it.” 

“No danger, madam,” said the captain. “I havo 
carried canvas when the guns dipped their muzzles 
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in the water, But I don't carry so much sail when I 
have such precious freight on board,” he added, bow- 
ing to the lady. 

“You are very polite, marquis,” replied Mlle. Ar- 
mantine Lasalle, for she it was, “ But there’s one 
other thing that troubles me—that terrible pirate. 
Do you think there’s avy danger of our meeting 
him ?” 

“Auy hope, you mean,” replied the éaptain, 
guickly. “I'm afraid not. The scoundrel Will keep 
out of the range of my guns.” 

“ Oh, mercy!” shrieked the old lady. ‘ Youdon’t 
mean to say, if you should meet that dreadful pirate, 
you would fight ?” : 

* Most assuredly, madam, I should do my duty, 
But the affair would be ove. ‘n w midtment. One 
broadside from the Invincible would Bend him to the 
bottom. But it wouldn’t trouble you at all, Ishould 
send you below the water-line.” 

“But I can’t swim !" shrieked the old lady. “ The 
minute my head was below the water-line 1 should 
drown.” 

The Marquis de Montrose explained his Meaning, 
and succeeded in restoring the tranquillity @f his lady 
passenger. 

After a momentary silence, he reswmiéd the con- 
versation. 

“T cannot account,” he said, Tor Coralline’s in- 
sisting on making the voyage alone, instead of wait- 
ing a few weeks for us. After a long &bBence we 
had no sooner met than we parted.” P 

“The det child was always self-willéd,” replied 
her aunt. “But in this case, I must say that it sedins 
to me she Was inthe right. It was fo mere capricé. 
Her English cousin, Morton, had died, leavig hér a 
considerablé legacy, and the lawyéfs wrote that it | 
was importetit she should preset Wérself #nd take 
possession #8 soon as possible, Sh lad &h opipor- 
tunity of going direct to England in &h arttied vébsel, 
and at that time you Were unéértaifi hoW soon you 
would be &ble to sail for Praneé: this timé blre 
will have arranged her business, #1 Will be fa 
to meet us.” 

“Would that it were to-morrow !” said the mar- 
quis, with a sigh. “Of our brief wedded life, Ma- 
dame Armantine, think of how few days we have 
been together!” 

“You will soon see enough of each other,” said 
the old maid. “I think you have made up your mind 
to quit the service ?” 

“This is my last cruise,” said the marquis. “ If 
my health were better, in spite of the magnet that 
draws me on shore, I would not yet awhile leave the 
service of my king—at least, not till I had done some- 
thing to show that I deserved the confidence that he 
reposed in me when he gave me my commissivn. 
Nowif I only capture and bring in this pirate, I could 
quit the navy with éclat.” 

The words had hardly left his lips when the look- 
out on the maintop shouted: 

* A sail!” 

“ Where away ?” demanded thecaptain through lis 
speaking-trumpet. 

“To leeward!” replied the look-out. 

The intelligence circulated instantly through the 
officers and crew, many of whor hastened on deck 
in their shirts and trousers, testifying an interest 
which could only be accounted for by the fact that 
every voyager in these watera was constantly think- 
ing of the mysterious rover, and hoping or fearing 
that it would be his good fortune to behold her and 
aid in clearing up this terrible mystery of the deep. 
So the officers of the Invincible drew out their tele- 
scopes and scanued the distant horizon in the direc- 
tion indicated by the maintop-man, while the sailors 
on the gun-deck, stretching their necks through the 
port-holes, sought for a glimpse of the strange sail. 

The look-out from his eminence had the advantage 
of his shipmates on déck, for while he could make 
her out pretty accurately, the curve of the horizon 
baffled their curiosity for some time by hiding the 
hull and lower sails of the stranger. 

The frigate, which had been going on a wind, now 
changed her course, and setting more sail increased 
her speed with the freshening breeze and.added can- 
vas, and the water fairly boiled round her prow as it 
divided the waves, and the gallant old craft bowled 
along at the rate of a dozen kuots the hour. 

Even the old lady shared in the general excite- 
ment, though she was far from being aware that of- 
ficers and crew were hoping and praying that the 
strange sail on the horizon might prove to be the 
dreaded scourge of the Autilles. 

In less than an hour the frigate had gained so 
much on the stranger that her class could be dis- 
tinctly made out as she loomed up from the horizon. 

The glass showed that she was a large barquo of 
over 500 tons, an unusual measurement for that rig 
at the period. Her hull was painted black, but 
seemed from a distance to be dirty atid weather- 


pile of snowy canvas like the frigate, were of a dirty 
brown hue and covered with patches, like those of a 
merchantman that hardly paid her way. There was 
a trace of & port-hole in her side, which looked of a 
uniform dingy hue. A feeling of disappointment 
ran through the officers. 

“Only a molasses-dragger,” was the muttered 
comment. 

One man alone, though he kept his counsel to him- 
self, did not share the opinion of his subordinates. 
He knew that the canvas of the stranger craft, not- | 
withstanding its dirt and apparent patchwork, might | 
be perfectly new and sound. He knew that it was | 
easy to mask the batteries of an armed vessel by | 
hanging a strip of tarred canvas outside the ports, 
a fraud which could only be detected at close quar- 
ters. 

So he turned to Mile. Lasalle and said, quietly: 

“My dear madam, I’m gofitig to tack, and I ain 
afraid the motion will be too roagh to suit you—the 
wind is rising. Hadn't you bettér go below ?” 

The very mention of rough motion satisfied the 
lady—she vacated the deck and ¥etired to her state- 
room and her berth, 

* Meantime as the frigate Game nearer the stranger, 
the suspicions of the subordinate officers revived. 
There was something in the rake of the masts and 
extraordinary length of the yards that, to a nautical 
eye, appeared inconsistent With the assumed peace- 
ful character of the tinknoWa barque. To be sure tle 
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He now took activé command of his ship, ad ff 
stern, brief tones gave the necessary orders to make 
ready for action. The drum beat to quarters, the 
marines were mustered, hammocks stowed, shot piled, 
and the magazine opened. 

The Invincible was rapidly overhauling the stran- 
ger, and yet she gave no signs of alarm. The mar- 
quis was in doubt. Could it be possible that he was 
mistaken ? 

He embraced the obvious method of solving his 
doubt. By his orders a blank shot was fired from 
the bow. The detonation rambled over the water, 
the smoke swept away before the wind, and yet the 
stranger declined to show her colours. The marquis 
issued another drder. A second gun of heavier cali- 
bre belched out flame, smoke and thunder from its 
brazen throat, and a round shot ricocheted over the 
wayes, the water spurting up in slender spirals, and 
the iron messenger cutting the crests of the billows 
as it sped upon its errand. Powder and shot wasted. 
The stranger showed no flag. ' 

But the warning was not unheéded. In an in- 
credibly short space of time the barque was covered 
from deck to truck with canvas, and running on a 
parallel line with the frigate, whith, not td be out- 
done, spread every stitch of sail, till she toweted 
over the waves like a huge white cloud. ‘The rig- 
ging was étretched to its utinost tension, the vast 
yards bent like whip-stocks, the stays creaked, and 
the ship, bowling before the wind, careened till the 
muzzles of her port guns were dipped-in the water. 
It was Laapoasibte t risk more. A slight squall would 
have dismasted her. 

A breatliless silence reigned throughout the ship. 
The danger of carrying so much sail was unthought 
of in the anxiety to come up with the flying stranger. 
A few moments served to decide the question of the 
relative speed of the two vessels, Every moment 
the distance between the barque and frigate increased 
—the former évidently had the heels of her pursuer. 

Satisfied now that she was the Black Rover, it was 
hard for the marquis to yield to neeessity, to shorten 
sail, aud to order his men away from the batteries— 
bat he did it. 

The Rover, though the chase had ended, still con- 
tinued under a press of édnvas, as if to taunt the 
Frénch ¢ruiser with her superior audacity. At the 
end of a féw hours she was hull-down, and at last 
her pendant dipped below the horizon. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Tue escape of the pirate—for such she was, be- 
yond a doubt, by her superior sailing qualities—left 
a deep feeling of depression and shame on eyery soul 
on board the French frigate. The men went about 


their duties listlessly and, mechahically, the reaction 
following the excitement of the chase weighing hea- 
vy upon their spirits, ., 








oppressive. The vessel rolled heavily from side to 
side ou the ocean swell, the sails hanging lvosely 
from the yards. 

A calm in the tropics, however, is deceptive, It 
is frequently the immediate precursor of a storm. 
And these tropical storms arise suddeuly, almost 
without a warniug. The captain of the Invincible 
was tl® first to notice a cloud in the horizon, just 
at the t Where the barque disappeared, uo larger 
thau @%han’s hand. In halt an hour darkness over. 
hung the sky and sea like a funeral pall. A solemn 
stillneS8 aiid gloom reigned over the wide waste o/ 
waters, iid the boldest held his breath as he observed 
the Warning si of a terrible convulsion. All at 
onée the mass 6f Thirky vapour was torn by a blind- 
ing flash of ing followed by a crash of thun- 
der that petled like @ broadside from the heaviest 
ariillery, The nation seemed to unlock the cave 
of the winds, aid the savage blasts burst forth in 
all their fury. The sea, so lately level, was tossed 
fiito angty fosi-capped billows, as if the heaveus aud 
the ocean were springing to arms. 

Montrose had watched the first signs of the hurri- 
eané. He shifted hig course to the eastward and 
took in hearly 6¥éry sail before the first breath of 
thé tempest. Driving before the gale that howled 
thitough the Hgging, the good ship rose and plunged 
ovér the weltéring Waves which rushed past her 
datk sides and ft again in foam and tumult in her 
wike. For sé¥@ral hours she pursued her course, 
ativéh by the iffd storm-wind as if she had been a 
foamflake. ~ Fi 

Thfough the fist and darkness, beneath a sky 
scored by the J##h the lightning, pursued by 
mountain billows &iy one of which falling on ber 
deck w0tld hav¥®Gfished it like an egg-shell, the 
frigate Fushéd @& fitpelled by an uncontrollable 
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d Waves no longer rolled mountain 
high: iver, the atmosphere was dark- 
ened with thist a y, and the captain was not 


yet prepared to shake out his sails. 

Suddenly, without any warning, the veil of mist 
to leaward of. the frizate was rent asunder, and the 
pirate-barque, with only a single reef in her canvas, 
sprang into view, close aboard, displaying auda- 
ciously a starboard buttery of twelve guns and « 
crowd of men on her deck, while the fatal black 
flag of the corsair flaunted from her mizen-peak. 
Before an order could be issued she ran athwart the 
bows of the Invincible, and a man standing on her 
quarter-deck, his face hidden by a black mask, thun- 
dered out the command: 

“ Fire!” 

Twelve brazen guns vomited lightning at the 
word; and simultaneously with the crashing detona- 
tion the deck of the frigate was covered with dead 
and wounded men and splinters of the spars. 

Once again thé frigate’s crew were summoned to 
quarters, while the dead were thrown overbvard, and 
the wounded carried to the cockpit. 

The pirate forged ahead and then came up into 
the wind, the frigate seeking to baffle her designs 
by promptly imitating the manoeuvre, and thus 
avoiding a second fire. It was now the turn of the 
Invincible to reciprocate the attack, and her eigh- 
teen port guns hurled defiance at her adversary, 
but owing to the haste of her gunners, who fired on 
the rise of the wave, her shot did but little exe- 
cution. The Rover retorted with terrible effect. 

Shrieks, groans, and_imprecations attested her 
deadly aim, while the Frenchman’s mainmast, frac- 
tured at the base, fell forward with a terrible crash, 
crushing many of the crew in its descent and ham 
pering the upper deck in a mass of canvas, cordage” 
and spars. The Rover instantly tacking, delivered 
his fresh broadside, and then the two ships came to- 
gether bow to bow with a terrible shock. The 
pirates, throwing out grapples, boarded the frigate, 
swarming over the forecastle, armed with pistols 
pikes and cutlasses, and axes, headed by a thin, 
masked captain. Phe outlaws fought like fiends 
the French sailors like brave men; but the latter 
were taken at disadvantage, and: their gallautry 
proved no match for the ferocious fury of their au- 
tagonists. Besides, many of the French officers 
were wounded, and, worst of all, the Marquis de 
Montrose, stunned by @ falling spar, lay senseless ou 
his deck. : j 

At a word from the miasked pirate, a stalwart 
sailor caught up the slight form of the marquis in his 
arms, and hurried him.on board the barque. A shriek- 
ing female, maddetied by the firing, had rushed on 
deck, not knowing where to fly for safety, had been 
seized in the arms of a Herculean sailor, and also 
harried on board the pirate. 

The masked rover, followed by @ desperate band, 
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liards with his cutlas, and down came the white flag 
with the golden lilies, the royal flag of France. Out- 
ting his way forward, in spite of gun-shot, pike-stab, 
and sword-stroke, he effected his rétreat to his own 
deck, the grapples were cast off, and his topsails fill- 
ing, he swung clear of the frigate. At the same 
moment his broadside guns thundered again, respon- 
ded to by a few detached shots from the royal cruiser. 
The latter was now almost helpless. She had been 
hulled repeatedty, her boats were all shot away, and 
she rolled from side to side, sinking deeper and 
deeper at every plunge. 

The wind, temporarily deadened by the firing, now 
began to freshen, and the pirate captain gave orders 
to make all sail, and to repair the trifling damages 
he had received in the engagement. The few men 
who had fallen were thrown overboard without 
prayer or blessing—the wounded were cared for. 
Grog was served out to the survivors. 

The frigate, the doom of which was séaled, still 
rose above the water; and her gallant crew, defiant 
to the last, continued to serve her guns. ‘I'he bat- 
teries of the pirate, however, were silent. Her mys- 
terious commander refused to waste a single round 
of ammunition. Seated on his quarter-deck, glass in 
hand, he watched his enemy as she staggered to and 
fro. He saw that, as the waves rose higher and 
higher, the uppér deck was crowded with men. 
Some of them climbed into the rigging, others, in 
their desperation, sprang overboard and swam to- 
ward the pirate. All at once a4 cloud of flame and 
emoke burst from her midship, followed by an 
earthquake shock. Some one, maddened by despair, 
had fired the magazine. Fragments of spars, dark 
spots that had just been the bodies of living men, 
darkened the air, flying through it like weird niglt- 
birds, and then the ghastly vision disappeared. Of 
that gallant vessel with its little army of brave men, 
nothing was left to tell the tragic story but a few 
shattered fragments of wood floating on the sea, and 
the solitary man and woman who were prisoners 
on board the pirate-barque. 

That night two persons sat together im the cabin 
of the barque, which was fitted up in singular style. 
Though it was merely pavelled with plain oak, the 
woodwork was nearly hidden by rich dathask and 
lace curtains. The transom was covéréd with cut 
crimson velvet, and the floor with a tapestry carpet 
and rich Brussels rugs. A purple velvet cloth, em- 
broidered and fringed with gold, covered a divan. 
A lamp was suspended by silver chains from the 
ceiling. On the wall hung, strangely enough, a fine 
copy of Raphael's Madvnna della Seggiola. 

The table was loaded with refreshments—there 
were tropical fruits, deliciows grapes, Paris confec- 
tionery, rich cakes, and an ample supply of generous 
wine sparkling in cut-glass decanters, flanked by 
rare Bohemian and Rhenish goblets. A box of choice 
Havana cigars completed the display of luxuries. 

The two persons seated in the narrow cabin were 
the pirate captain and the French marquis. The 
former still wore a mask of black velvet with a lace 
fringe, which he lifted from time to time as he raised 
his goblet to his lips. 

The marquis was pale, but his bearing was as proud 
and high as if, instead of being an ottlaw’s prisoner, 
he was still in the ‘cabin of the Invincible, swayimg 
three hundred men by a nod. 

“TI regret that I cannot induce you to do me jus- 
tice,” said the pirate captain, setting down his empty 
goblet. “You should not be cast down—your cap- 
tivity and the loss of your vessel are but incidents in 
the capricious game of war.” 

“Had I lost my libérty and ship in honoufable 
warfare,” replied the marquis, “I should not repitie, 
a be vanquished by a pirate—that fate is bitter 
indeed.” 

“A pirate, humph!” said the masked éaptain. 
“Half the wars waged between tations ate only 
legalized piracy. What was the English Drake bat 
a@ pirate?” 

“He did not slaughter his prisonérs,” said the 
marquis. 

“ Have I slaughtered you ?” 

“Rumour says that you destroy all wno oppose 
you.” 

“ Self-protection is a primary and imperative law,” 
replied the pirate. “But we will not argue the point 
—our relative position forbids. Else I might remind 
you that, in the first instance, I did not seek you 
eg was you who gave chase to me this morn- 

g- 

“It is the duty of every honourable man to hunt 
down an outlaw,” said the marquis. 

“And the hunted outlaw thinks it his duty to turn 
at bay. Evena worm will tarn that is trodden on— 
# cornered rat will fight, and certainly Iam nots man 
to stretch my neck out to the halter.” 

At that moment there was a light tap at the door. 
“Come in!” said the captain. 
A very handsome young man mede his appearance. 





“Ts that you, Gaspar?” said the captain. 

“TI come to receive your orders,” said the young 
man, submissively. 

“Keep her before the wind, Gaspar,” said the 
pirate. 

The young man bowed, but as he retired he cast’a 
look on the marquis so mournful, intelligent, and 
compassionate, that the young noble thought within 
himself that he had one friend at least on board the 
cursed ship, and he marvelled, moreover,that so fine- 
looking, so gallant a youth could be engaged in such 
a business. 

“ As fine a fellow as ever trod a deck,” remarked 
the pirate captain, when the door had closed. “ My 
unvarying fortune gives me the pick of seamen. But 
to resume our conversation, you are terribly down- 
cast at your i!l-fortune. Now they say misery likes 
company, and I will show you that you are not alone 
in your calamity. Look here?” 

He opened a locker and took ont some flags. 

“ This one,” he said, displaying a bit of bunting, 
“is all that is left to tell the story of as gallanta gun- 
brig as ever cleared the chops of the channel. Here 
you have the Spanish flag—emblem of a tyranny as 
hateful as ever cursed the earth. The Don who 
fought under that rag, swore to swing me as high as 
Haman. This day his bones whiten the bottom of 
the Gulf, alongside of his rusty guns. Here's an- 
other white flag to keep yours company. But énough 
of this trash.” 

He restored the flags to their place and shut up the 
locker. 

“ By the way,” he added, “I have forgotten to ask 
your name?” 

“ What matters it,” replied the marquis, gloomily. 
“Tam your victim—let that suffice.” 

“ You desire to remain—perhaps to die, incognito,” 
said the pirate captain. “ But I need not have asked 
you thé question. I read the name of your vessel on 
her stern, and I know that the Invinciblé was com- 


manded by the Marquis de Montrose.” 
“The difference between you and mé is, that I 
show my coloufs and my bail,” said the Frénch 


officer; “ while your vessel beats 16 name, atid Your 
face is hidden by a mask.” 

“No living foe has seen my face,” replied the 
pirate, “since I beéathe what I am. But though I 
conceal my features from my enemies, I néver turn 
my back on them, as you know to your cost.” 

“You are a brave mat, though bad and eruel 
one,” replied the marquis, “I cotfess to a strange 
curiosity to behold the face of a man who Has van- 
quished me, who has exhibited the fury of a Ber- 
serker aud the seamanship of a Jéan Bart.” 

“So you admit that I have something of the spirit 
of the old Norsemen in me. Had I been born in an 
earlier age and a higher latitude, I should have been 
a Viking, now I @tn Only & pirate. But you know 
not what you request when you desife mé to unmask 
it is a fatal curiosity that impels you. However, 
I will not balk your wish.” 

He removed the velvet mask and disclosed 4 stern 
but handsome counténance. 

“So much for my face,” he said, casting a glance 
of pride in the Venetian mirror that hung opposite, 
“for my name, whén I was known as & péaceful, 
hardworking merchant and planter of St. Domingo, 
men called me Don Ramon. I ath now a nameless 
outlaw—a price sétipon my héad, the brand of Cain 
upon my brow. Every man’s hand is against me, 
and my hand is raised against them all!” 





CHAPTER XV. 

A sIEENCE of some moments followed this disclo- 
sure, broken at last by the voice of Don Ramon. 

“You see wifat Iam. Why I am what I am, per- 
haps you know not. If you scan the lives of men 
who have swept the high seas under the black flag 
like me,you will find that some dark wrong prompted 
thém to war against their fellows—that tlie thirst 
for vengeance rather than the lust of gold was the 
impelling motive. One, outraged by a cowardly 
officer, raised his hand to strike him, was doomed to 
death, escaped—and, with a price upon his head, 
took up arms against an unjust world. Another, for 
@ trivial offence, was lashed to the gratings and had 
his flesh cut from his back in strips by the boat- 
swain’s eat. That wrong turned an honest seaman 
to a pirate.” 

“You mention éxceptional cases,” said the marquis. 
“Innate cruelty and avarice are the impelling mo- 
tives in ninety-nine cases out of & hundred.” 

“T have the misfortune to differ with you, sir,” 
returned the pirate. “But we will not waste words 
in a discussidn Which would probably in the end 
leave each with his own opinion. But in my case a 
great wrong was perpetrated, anc it has been avenged. 
I had embarked my all in & mining enterprise. 
Without & moment's warning, the Spanish Govern- 
mént prohibited all private whining. I résisted the 





decree by force, and Was outlawed and driven from 


thy home. With a degrading death staring me in 
the face on shore, the ocean was my only refuge, 
piracy my only means of life. Followed by my 
faithful servants, 1 went to sea in my yacht. I en- 
gaged a vessel of superior force, captured her, trans- 
ferred my stores to her, and then sunk my own yacht 
by a broadside. 

“IT rermhémber something of these events,” said the 
marquis. “The fragments of your vessel and the 
bodies of some of your men were discovered, and 
gave rise to the belief that you had been attacked 
and suhk by a pirate.” 

“T calculated on that,”continued Ramon. “ Find- 
ing my first capture did not answer my purpose, I 
transferred my flag to this barque, another prize, and 
you will admit that I showed a seaman’s eyé in my 
sélection.” 

“But what became of your prisoners?” 

“T decline to‘answer that question,” replied the 
pirate, with a dark and gloomy look. “ To resume 
my narrative, or my confession, whichever you choose 
to term it: At first I only warred upon the Spanish 
flag; but when the Unglish and your éruisers chose 
to make common canse with my perfidious govern- 
ment, of course I accepted the challenge, and thence- 
forth knew no distinction of nationality in my ocean 
warfare. I have told you my plainstory. What do 
you think of me now?” 

“What you have told me has not changed my 
opinion,” answered the marquis, deliberately. “ That 
the policy of the Spanish Government, which wrought 
your financial ruib, was cruel and unjust, I have 
always asserted; that ih the first fury of your des- 
pair you resisted was nhtural, if not excusable; that 
you should fly to éseape the consequences of your 
passionate action was also natural. No man can be 
expected to run his neck into # haltér. So far you 
have my sympathy, but there it ends. Because the 
Spanish government robbed you, you have robbed 
your unoffending countrymen of their property and 
their lives. You have plundered the natives of other 
countries than your dwn; you have made yourself a 
terror to pacific commerce; you have steeped your 
hands it sitiléss ‘blood, and it cries uloud te Heaven 
and to man for vengernce.” 

“But ‘it ciles aloud in vaii,” said the outlaw, 
triuniphantly. 

“Tt will not plead in vain forever,” rejoined the 
marquis, “The justice of Heaven is measured, not 
by hours, days, months, or years. The mills of the 
gods grind slowly. But be suré that you cannot 
escape your doom. Svoner or later, so sure as Hea- 
ven is just, you will waver between sea and sky at 
the end of a halter.” 

“ Never!” replied the outlaw, fiercely. “ Marquis 
of Montrose, you lie! I hold my fate in my own 
hands. Sooner than be captured, if there is virtue 
in fire and gunpowder, this hand of mine shall send 
this barqué and all its crew ‘skyward, as your frigate 
was blown up this day. Do you thitk a Spanish 
rover has less pluck than a French sailor? But even, 
«ranting an impossibility, I were taken alive, I am 
never without the means of death; but that is my 
secret.” 

He stopped suddenly, filled # goblet to the brim, 
and drained it to the bottom. 

“ You asked me just now what I did with my pri- 
soners,” hée resumed. “Aas you are my prisoner, 
you have an interest in knowing ; and though I de- 
clined to answer you a moment sinée, I feel that you 
are entitled toa reply. Sometimes I have been incum- 
bered by prisoners, where my foes have attempted 
to carry me by boarding. In dealing with these 
men I have néVer used unnecessary cruelty, as 
civilised governments do with their captives. You 
French choke them to death witha halter—a cruel 
and barbarous method. My governthent has the 
garrote, a screw and collar that bréaks the neck in- 
tantly, atid is far more merciful, but still degrading. 
My prisoners walk the plank, with a weight attached 
to their feet. One plunge in the Wave and all is 
over. You will admit that mode of death to be the 
most merciful of all, Men who have been saved 
from drowning, after Consciousness was éxtinct, have 
déécribed their sensations. They say a gradual 
drowsiriess came over them, ‘and théy seemed to sink 
into quiet slumber. Some pirates set up their pri- 
soners for pistol-practice at twenty-five paces. I 
never countenanced such atrocity. All mine have 
been madé to walk the plank.” 

“This, thén, is to be my fate?” said the marquis, 
firmly. “I shall know how to meet it like a nan, 
and I thank you for inforthing me of the manner of 
my death, that I thay prepare for it.” 

“bere are excéptions to all rules,” said the out- 
law. “You area brave man, ahd fought your ship 
gallantly, and are entitled to teéeive a favour. Sup- 
pose I were to release you on parole not to serve 
against me—not to identify me if we were ever to 





meet fae ‘to face ?” 
“ty wold not accept my life on such Conditions,” 
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answered the marquis. “If you set me free, it will 
be my duty to give your name and a description of 
your person to my own and every civilised govern- 
ment. More than that, if I were at liberty, my first 
step would be to revoke my resignation, and to de- 
mand another ship, that I might seek you out and 
avenge the dishonour to my flag.” 

Don Ramond gazed on his prisoner with admira- 
tion, and his voice faltered with emotion, as he said: 

“You are a truly gallant man. I am proof 
against prayer and supplication; it only moves me 
to contempt, but this heroic bearing touches my 
very soul. Few men there are who would hesitate, 
under similar circumstances, to make any pledges— 
nay, to take any oath, to save their lives, and after- 
ward break their parole of honour without scruple, 
on the plea that it was given under duress and in 
fear of death—a lawyer's plea, a spy’s sophistry. lt 
is a pity that fate has made us irreconcilable enemies ; 
that you, of all men living, are the one whose life I 
seek; that I prize your capture more than all the 
wealth I have reaped upon the ocean; that I shall 
not draw a free breath till you are in the grave.” 

The Marquis de Montrose was astounded at this 
discourse. 

Why should this man, whom he had never en- 
countered before—whom he had heard mentioned 
merely as a stranger. seek his life with such malig- 
nant inveteracy? The fact that they had casually 
met in battle was entirely insufficient to account for 
it. That engagement had resulted in favour of the 
rover, the frigate was sunk, and the black flag flew 
in triumph. The sparks of manly feeling which the 
Spanish outlaw exhibited forbade the thought that 
he cherished hatred on that score. His sentiments 
were inexplicable, but the French nobleman dis- 
dained to ask for a solution of the mystery, and 
calmly awaited ‘a voluntary disclosure on the part of 
the rover. The outlaw, however, made no such ex- 
planation ; but he said, after a pause: 

“Come what may, I am resolved to give you one 
chance for your life. I cannot kill youin cold blood, 
though by rovers’ law your life is forfeit, and if I 
were the elected captain of a crew of freebooters, I 
could not save it. But my men are mostly nominally 
slaves, and I am absolute master of this barque. I, 
therefore, propose to you a duel, the choice of wea- 
pons shall be yours. If I fall, my lieutenant, who 
will then be my successor, will carry into execution 
my last command, and, at whatever peril to himself, 
remote or distant, set you on shore a free man, un- 
fettered by any condition whatever.” 

“T have heard you out, sir,” replied the marquis, 
coldly, “ for I was curious to see to what extent your 
proud audacity would carry you. Your purpose must 
be to insult my misfortune. I repel your proposal 
with scorn. I cross steel or exchange shots with 
you! Your trade is an assassination. A duel be- 
tween a pirate and a French nobleman!” 

The cutlaw mastered the wrath this bitter taunt 
provoked, and retorted: 

“Tf the illegality of my command makes me no 
equal to an officer holding a legal commission, yet in 
social rank we are equals. A Spanish grandee is the 
mate of a French marquis, and I can prove to you 
that I have indisputable claim to the rank and title of 
Count of Villarosa.” 

“Spanish count or pirate captain, you are unworthy 
to meet a man of honour—for you have ceased to be 
one yourself,” said the marquis. 

“T have one other title which will force you to ac- 
cept my terms,” replied the outlaw. “I kept it for 
the last. I am the lover of your wife!” 

“You—you the lover of Coralline!” cried the 
marquis, springing to his feet, and clenching his 
hand in fury. 

“The lover of your wife!” repeated the rover. 
“‘ These lips have been pressed to hers—this arm has 
encircled her waist—at the Roses, where I was an 
honoured guest, an accepted lover—at the Palms, 
where I iearned from her lips that you had stolen 
my bride, ruined my hopes, and poisoned my exis- 
tence.” 

“Liar and impostor!” retorted the marquis. 
“Every word of this isfalse. Ah, if Coralline were 
here, though death stared her in the face, she would 
deny your base assertions.” 

“She would confirm them,” replied the outlaw, 
who seemed to take pleasure in contemplating the 
fury he had provoked, “She would fly to my arms, 
and when the sea had closed over your head, would 
swing in my hammock a rover’s bride.” 

“Perjured villain!” cried the marquis. “Spare 
me these insults. I accept your terms. I accept the 
only chance offered of punishing with death the tra- 
ducer of my injured angel.” 

“TI knew well 1 could force you to fight me,” said 
the outlaw. “To-morrow then, at sunrise, on the 
spar-deck we meet, Your weapon?” 

“The pistol. Heaven will guide my bullet.” 

“ Perhaps; but I bear acharmed life. Good-night 





and pleasant dreams, most noble Marquis of Mont- 
rose. If I win, Coralline is mine.” 

“ Villain!” said the marquis, “she is far beyond 
your reach, in England.” 

“No matter where she is,” replied the outlaw. “I 
will discover her if I search the ends of the earth for 
my lost bride.” 

The marquis would hear no more; he rushed into 
the state-room assigned to him, and flinging-to the 
door behind him, bolted and secured it. Then he 
sat down on the transom and waited with sleepless 
vigilance for the dawn of the day which was to de- 
cide his fate. 

(To be continued.) * 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Tue ship upon whose deck Roland had sunk ex- 
hausted after his fearful struggle to gain it, was the 
Andromeda, Captain Wilcox, on her way from London 
to the North Pacific whaling-grounds. She had been 
blown from her course, after leaving Honolulu, by 
the same fierce gale that had kept the Harbour Island 
savages from the cabin of their prisoners. 

The Andromeda had once been in the merchant 
service, but having outlived that career of usefulness, 
had been sold, like many merchant vessels, into the 





.whaling trade, and her present dingy decks, her 


greasy appearance, and foul smells, spoke exclusively 
of the whaleship. 

Captain Wilcox, her commander, was a rough and 
honest tar, just but kind-hearted ; one of those rude 
and rugged Englishmen who are the sinews of their 
native country. A good disciplinarian, a trifle too 
lenient and easy, perhaps, in ordinary circumsta.ces, 
he had within him when roused the spirit of the 
strictest martinet. 

He was a man of middle age, red of face, ragged of 
feature, and muscular of form. He had bright blue 
eyes, keen and penetrating, that went far to redeem 
him from absolute ugliness, and his thick lips had at 
times a smile upon them that was both kindly and 
pleasant. 

The smile was on them now as he approached the 
young couple, waving back his inquisitive subordi- 
nates, 

Lily was standing erect by the side of her boy- 
lover, and she looked up at the captain of the Au- 
dromeda with an appealing glance. 

“This isa queer go, and no mistake,” ejaculated 
the captain, looking at the little maiden’s bright and 
glowing loveliness in amazement. ‘ You’re English, 
I'll warrant. But how did you come in this quarter 
of the globe, away out of everybody's course? If it 
hadn’t been for the gale, we shouldn’t ever have 
stumbled in here!” 

In reply, Lily hastily told her story, Roland re- 
covering from his fatigue sufficiently to assist in the 
narrative. 

The captain frequently interrupted them by ejacu- 
lations and pertinent remarks, and, when they had 
concluded, he gave vent to his feelings in terms cal- 
culated to set them at their ease. 

“You're welcome on the Andromedy,” he said, 
warmly. ‘As welcome as the sight of land after a 
storm. So the savages didn’t want to let you go, eh ? 
Well, they'll find that the chief of this island don’t 
rule the whole world. I’m a chief, too, in my way, 
and I'll protect you. I must say, boy,” he added, ad- 
dressing Roland, “ you pulled on pretty lively. It’s 
easy to see you’re no land-lubber, You can join my 
crew if you're willing, and we'll make the pay all 
right: We ain’t too well off for hands. Three de- 
serted in Honolulu.” 

“T am anxious to get home with my sister as soon 
as possible,” replied Roland. 

“ Well, so be it, then. Ill put ye both aboard the 
first homeward-bound craft we meet. We shall get 
out of this as soon as the gale goes down, which will 
be by night, I think. If you've got anything ashore, 
we'd better get it pretty soon.” 

Roland thanked his new-found friend, and replied 
that he should like to bring off his few possessions. 
His pursuers had now retreated to the shore, and 
Captain Wilcox believed it would be safe for the 
young man to venture after his scanty belongings. 
He ordered a boat’s crew, well-armed, to accompany 
him, and invited Lily to remain with him on the ship, 

At first the young girl was resolved to share the 
possible perils of her lover. She did not like to be 
separated from him even for an instant, and Roland 
had the same feeling in even stronger degree, but the 
fact was plainly evident that she would be better off 
on board the Andromedé, ‘and both yielded to it. 

“ The sight of you might irritate the chief to even 
greater savageness,” said Roland, very sensibly, 
“ Besides, it will be a useless tatigue for you, dear 
Lily, as we shall barry ‘to the cabin, str~ it, and 





hurry back. You had better stay om board and 
arrange your new quarters.” 

Lily aceeded to the plan. A boat was lowered, 
and Roland, with six seamen, all armed, set oy 
for the shore. 

On touching the beach they were joined by the 
boat's crew already ashore, and the entire party 
proceeded without molestation to the log cabin, 
although they were followed the entire distance by 
a score or more of sullen savages. 

The sailors asked many questions of the young 
exile as they assisted in packing up the household 
stores, even to the rush baskets of Roland’s manu- 
facture, and the youth frankly answered their in- 
quiries, eliciting their warm sympathies and friend. 
ship. Indeed, it would have been hard for anyone 
not wholly corrupt, to resist the frank, engaging 
ways of the lad, or to meet his bright, bold glances 
with other than kindly smiles. 

“TI didn’t know the world was so bad,” said one 
of the sailors, chewing vigorously at his cud of 
tobacco, and at the same time hoisting Lily's 
mattress on his back. “The sharks ain’t all in the 
water, I know.” 

“TI shipped with Stocks one voyage,” remarked 
a quiet-looking whaler, who was ornamenting his 
person with festoons of baskets of every size. “He 
was worse nor a shark, boys. A cuttle-fish was a 
beauty compared with him. He was part owner of 
the Dolphin, and, in consequence, the biscuits was 
mouldy, the junk worse nor leather, and every- 
thing else-accordin’. I was out three year; we had 
a fine run, bar'ls all full, yet when we got home 
there wan't one of us crew but what was in debit. 
Blest if I ever thought the figgers was all right.” 

The sympathy for Roland became warmer than 
ever after this information regarding Captain Stocks. 

The task of stripping the cabin was lengthened 
by these and kindred remarks, but at last the dwell- 
ing was pletely denuded of its belongings, the 
cellar cleared, and the party set out on its return to 
the boats. 

The score of savages had lingered outside the 
cabin during the clearing out process, and they now 
followed them back to the village, looking so dark 
and sullen that the whalers more than once menaced 
them with their fire-arms. 

The party arrived at the beach without accident. 
The goods were deposited in the boats, and the 
whalers were about to return to their ship, when the 
chief emerged from a group of his followers, ap- 
proaching the English. 

“ Well, what is wanted?” demanded the second 
mate, a frolicsome young fellow of five-and-twenty, 
whose name was Biggs. “What'll your majesty 
have?” 

The chief’s dark face flushed with anger, as the 
whaler began laughing, and he cried out, fiercely: 

“ Want my white son. Want pretty maidca for 
chief’s wife! Give ’em up, or we fight!” 

“We will not go back,” replied Roland, sternly, 
throwing back his waving hair from his forehead, 
and looking at his infuriated enemy with calm and 
steady eyes. ‘The white maiden shall never be 
your wife. Iam not your white son. We are among 
friends who will guard us and take us away with 
them.” 

A howl of bitter disappointment came from the 
chief. He was like a child who bad been robbed of 
a cherished toy. For a moment he gave vent to his 
grief and anger, then he recovered himself and 
shouted out an order to his dusky followers in their 
native language. 

A shower of’arrows and stones fell round the 
whalers. 

They answered it with a volley from their muskets, 
and pushed off from the shore, while the smoke and 
the wild shrieks lasted. The islanders made 10 
movement towards following them, and they soon 
gained theship unharmed, but with marvellous stories 
to relate to their companions on board. 

Lily had watched all the proceedings visible from 
the ship, and was already on excellent terms with 
the good captain, who seemed to regard her as some 
rare and wonderful creature rather than a being of 
flesh and blood. 

She welcomed Roland with an exclamation of de- 
light and an eager flushing of her cheeks and kind- 
ling of her eyes, that were inexpressibly dear to the 
youth, as tokens of more than sisterly regard. The 
goods were displayed, and Roland bestowed them 
all, with the exception of clothing, upon the captald, 
who accepted them,.not without demar. f 

“TI have selected. our berths, Roland,” said Lily, 
at the first opportunity, “and they are being cleaned 
out for our use. They are amidships, and very 

leasant.”” 





At this juncture dinner was announced, and the 
peels | followed the eaptain to the cabin, * 
room quite the counterpart of the Annie Coltons 
cabin. Here they were introduced to Mr. Hopkins 
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the first mate, an agreeable but melancholy-lookiag 
second 
mate. He lifted a pair of gloomy eyes to the young 
adventurers, smiled after a most sorrowful fashion, 


individual, quite the opposite of the joll 


then sighed, and looked downwards at his plate. 


Lily felt inclined to laugh aloud at such an exhibi- 
tion of chronic sadness, her own temperament being 
merry, frolicsome, and joyous, but she restrained the 


inclination, and drew down the corners of her pretty 
rosy mouth, wondering within herself if the melan- 


choly mate had suffered a recent bereavement, which 


caused him to take most gloomy views of life. 

He looked up once or twice as Lily’s sweet laugh 
rang out like the carol of a bird, evidently astonished 
at her light-heartedness, but speedily resumed his 
sombre contemplation of his plate. The captain 


enjoyed the society of his young guests, and, after 


dinner, led them to their rooms, which now presented 
a cheerful appearance, being adorned with the best 
linen and toilet appurtenances at the good captain’s 
command. 

“It’s no place for a young lady like you, miss,” 
he said, gallantly, “ but we'll make it as pleasant as 
we can for you. You have the freedom of the ship, 
and all there is in it.” 

Lily thanked him warmly, and replied that she 
could desire no more. 

We need not dwell on the particular incidents of 
the first few hours on board, how the captain sent 
ashore for provisions, and obtained them by judi- 
cious bartering, how the Harbour Island chief made 
repeated demands for his escaped prisoners, and when 
he was met with re refusals, muttered threats 
under his breath which he was too cowardly to ex- 
ecute, and how he finally resigned himself to the 
inevitable, and came out in his canoe to sell a stock 
of fowls, for which he was so well paid that he be- 
came almost good-humoured, 

As the day waned, the gale died slowly, and at 
night-fall it had so greatly abated that Captain Wil- 
cox decided to resume his voyage. 

It was not yet dusk, and the moon hung low in the 
sky likea silver crescent, when the Andromeda moved 
slowly out of the lagoon. Lily and Roland stood on 
her deck, rejoicing to bid adieu at last to the rock- 
girt isle where they had lived so long; and never 
did two hearts leap more at sight of the restless, 
swelling sea than did theirs when they had made the 
passage, and stood out under the full canvas, for the 
wild, wide ocean, 

“At last!” breathed Lily, clinging to the arm of 
her boy lover, her hair blowing in golden tangles 
about her head and face, her face glowing, her eyes 
beaming with joy. “At last we are freeagain! We 
must have left all our perils behind us now, Roland!” 

“ The sea has many perils, Lily,” replied the youth, 
gravely. “Whether we shall encounter more re- 
mains to be seen. We have fallen among friends, 
yet somehow I have a feeling that all the clouds 
have not spent themselves; that other trials are yet 
to be met!” 

Lily was momentarily saddened by the utterance 
of this presentiment ; but she quickly recovered her 
spirits, and bantered Roland, uatil he, too, smiled. 

“Is it so hard to realise our good fortune?” she 
asked, merrily, “or do you, like many people, think 
: best to avert all harm by perpetually expecting 
it2” 

At this juncture Captain Wilcox came near, smiling, 
to learn the cause of Lily’s merriment. — 

She repeated Roland's words, appealing to him to 
reason the youth into hopefulness. 

To her astonishment the smile deserted the cap- 
tain’s face, his brow clouded over as with a reflection 
he had until now resolutely banished, and he walked 
moodily away. 

“What can the captain’s manner mean ?” asked 
Lily, as grave now as Roland had been. “There is 
some mystery in his sudden seriousness. Can the 
ship leak—is there fever on board? Are there 
pirates in these waters? He dreads something, 
Roland—what can it be?” 

“Not leakage, or he would have examined the 
ship at the island,” replied Roland, thoughtfully. 
“ There are no pirates in these seas, I think, though 
they are plentiful enough to this day over on the 
Spanish Main. ‘I'here is certainly something wrong. 
What it is, time will tell.” 

Lily glanced at the captain, who was pacing the 
deck gloomily, at the melancholy mate, who was 
&iving lis orders sharply and quickly, and her heart 
echoed the words of her lover. There was certainly 
something wrong. 

Yet the wind was right now, and strong, and full, 
and free. The sky was clear and unclouded, the 
ship bowled on in her course at a topping speed, and 
everything seemed encouraging. 

Wiat could the trouble be? 


CHAPTER XEXXVIII. 


rescued young adventurers until the time lost by the 
Andromeda during the recent gale had been more 
than retrieved, and the ship was making fine pro- 
gress in her proper course towards the whaling 
grounds. 

Lily and Roland had discovered that the vessel 
was in fine condition, having undergone thorough 
repairs before leaving her last port, and the apprehen- 
sions of the former on that score had been removed, 
They had also learned that there was no sickness of 
ony. sort on board. 

ily had made private inquiries of the second mate 
in regard to the possibility of meeting pirates in that 
latitude, and had been thoroughly laughed out of any 
fears on that head. 

Yet both could see the captain’s face become 
graver day by day, until he had no longer smiles or 
laughter for their innocent merriment. . 

They noticed him at times looking at them with a 
strange, pitying gaze ; and once they heard him say, 
as if involuntarily, that he would give much if he 
had never taken them on board. 

They came upon him once or twice in close and 
secret conversation with the melancholy first mate, 
Mr. Hopkins; yet the interview was broken up by 
the appearance of the young people, and the captain 
resumed a careless air that did not conceal the fact 
that he had been discussing subjects of the greatest 
importance. 

That the captain and chief mate had a secret, be- 
came very palpable. What it was, Roland made no 
attempt to discover, believing that it would be re- 
vealed to him if he was connected in any way with 
it. 

The captain’s gravity seemed infectious. The 
second mate spent less time in talking to the guests 
and making. himself agreeable to Lily, and grew 
irascible to the crew, and complaining to the com- 
mander. The sailors gathered in little knots on 
the deck, conversing together in whispers, or shut 
themselves up in the forecastle in secret consulta- 
tion, their countenances, whenever visible, betraying 
a sullenness extremely disagreeable to witness. 

At last the truth forced itself upon the observation 
of Roland. 

The spirit of mutiny was at work. 

He discovered the fact for himself in the sullen 
mutterings of a Kanaka sailor, when ordered by Mr. 
Hopkins to go aloft for some purpose. The sailor 
obeyed, but the youth was near enough to hear him 
mutter: 

“It'll soon be my turn toplay the master. 
you off then for your orders, you old sneak !” 

Full of alarm, Roland left Lily on deck, watching 
the antics of a flying fish, and hastened below to the 
captain’s room, 

The commander was in his little cabin, busy with 
the priming of a pistol, when Roland, after a light 
knock, entered. 

Hastily thrusting his weapon aside, but not too 
soon fer his passenger to see it, he greeted the youth 
with a forced smile, inviting him to be seated. 

Roland obeyed, unburdening his heart at once, 
He was so convinced that he had discovered the 
cause of the captain’s gloom, that he approached his 
subject without any preliminary. 

The captain listened to him in dead silence, his 
rough, red face growing pale, stern, and set; but he 
asked no questions and made no remarks until Ro- 
land had fully concluded. 

“The rascals then really mean us trouble,” he 
said at last, and his voice washard and cold with the 
grim ring of determination in his low-pitched tones. 
“T have suspected their dissatisfaction for some 
time—in fact, ever since leaving Honolulu. Three 
sailors deserted there, and I should have lost all the 
rest if I hadn’t sprung a trap on them, and put to sea 
before the time appointed. 

“Why should they desert or mutiny?” inquired 
Roland. 

“ Because they believe gold is to be picked up by 
the bushel over in California,” said the captain, bit- 
terly, walking to and fro excitedly. “We found 
ships entirely unmanned in Honolulu, every soul on 
board, captain and all, having deserted them for the 
gold diggings. Other ships had not half their com- 
plement of men.” 

“Ts gold so plentiful?” asked Roland. 

“TI don’t know whether it is or not, and it is no 
business of the crew. ‘I'hey shipped for the voyage, 
and, by George! they'll have to serveit out. They’ve 
had their advance wages, and are all in debt. 
They’re the most reckless, spendthrift set I ever 
saw. If I didn’t own a half share in the vessel, I 
might not feel it so much; but they would rob my 
wife and children——” 

He paused, his walk becoming yet more excited, 
and his manner betraying the deepest emotion. 
Roland was at a loss what to reply, and while he 
was gathering his thoughts, a low knock was heard 


I'll pay 





Tum days rolled on pleasantly enough to the 








He cast a startled glance at Roland, and ther 
leaned against the door, regarding his commander. 

“It's all right, Mr. Hopkins,” said the captain. 
“The lad has discovered the cause of our fears. He 
came to report to mea mutinous remark of one of 
the men.” 

The mate sat down and wiped his brow. 

“The men are troublesome this morning, captain,” 
he exclaimed, moodily. “Give me a good crew of 
Englishmen, I don’t like these mixed crews. I 
shouldn't expect anything better of a crew made up 
like ours.” F 

“We must take what we can get,” said the cap- 
tain, sententiously. ‘We have two Euglishmen in 
the crew. We can depend on them to stand by us, 
Mr. Hopkins.” 

“And they are about all we can depend on,” de- 
clared the mate. “ We may have to give in, after 
all, captain.” 

“Never!” exclaimed the commander, determin- 
edly. “To give in, will be to turn back to Honolulu 
and lose every man. To give in, will be to lie at 
Honolulu weeks, perhaps months, before obtaining 
another crew.” 

“The men won't see it as you and I do,” said Mr. 
Hopkins, “because they have nothing to lose by 
abandoning the ship, and if gold is to be had they 
may gain something.” 

“TI have seen ever since leaving Honolulu, as I 
said before,” remarked the captain, “a grumbling, 
disaffected spirit among the crew. I have feared 
mutiny, and I’ve been half-worried to death. Per- 
haps since mutiny hasn’t broken out yet, I have more 
friends than I fancied among the crew. IfI only knew 
how the case stands among them!” 

“T dare not question any of them lest I precipitate 
affairs,” said the mate. “If we’ve got friends among 
the crew, why don’t they show themselves? The 
two Englishmen, Jones and Smith, are the only ones 
who have spoken a word of warning or a hint of the 
truth to us. They never said we had other friends 
among the crew.” 

“ But even they could not give us precise particu- 
lars,” said the captain, hoarsely. “ They could not 
tell us when the mutiny would break out. ‘They are 
not thoroughly trusted by their mates, I should 
say.” 

The mate assented sorrowfully. 

“Better for you, young man,” said the captain, 
turning to Roland, “ had I left you on that savage 
island where I found you! Better for your sister 
had she never set foot on this ship! She is so inno- 
cent, so young, so beautiful, and these Kanakas are 
but half-civilised brutes——” 

He groaned, unable to finish the sentence. 

Roland started up involuntarily, his face as palo 
as that of the dead, his eyes starting with horror, as 
he comprehended that Lily, his idolised Lily, might 
be in personal danger at the bands of the mutineers. 

“Why should they hurt Lily?” heasked. “ They 
wish only to be free to go to the gold-diggings.” 

“ When men once transgress the laws, if ever so 
slightly, they are ready to go farther,” replied Cap- 
tain Wilcox, slowly. “If those men once obtain rule 
over the ship, they will fairly riot in their lawless- 
ness. Woe to any one who attracts their gaze then. 
You know that your sister is very beautiful, and I 
don’t doubt but that some of those rough men already 
look upon her as a prospective prize.” 

Roland shuddered with sudden apprehension. 

“T will guard her with my life,” he muttered. 

“ And leave her defenceless?” asked the captain. 
Roland caught his breath gaspingly. 

“ You would never let things come to such a pas 
Captain Wilcox,” he said. “ You would not prefer 
your gains to Lily’s life!” 

“No, boy. To save her life, or yours, or any of our 
lives, I would turn back to Honolulu this minute,” 
said the captain, his features working with emotion. 
“ But such a step would not avail us. There is an- 
other sentiment than greed at the bottom of this 
affair, and that is hatred. The prime mover in the 
mutiny is a Kanaka fellow named Tallot. On a for- 
mer voyage I stopped at Honolulu, and trouble aris- 
ing with a native, [ gave him the worst thrashing he 
ever had in his life. That native was Tallot. He, 
with two others, shipped with me in place of my 
three deserters, and I did not recognise him until too 
late to put back. He threatenvd an awful vengeance, 
and I believe he has come on board to seek it. The 
gold fever among the crew affords him the very op- 
portunity he most desires to work me trouble. No, 
lad—turning back won’t help me. I felt, when I re- 
cognised Tallot, that trouble was ahead, and I feel it 
now more than ever.” 

Roland felt his hopes all vanish at this recital. He 
saw that turning back would be useless, and realised 
that the captain’s remarks at the commencement of 
the interview, in regard to pushing on the voyage for 
the sake of gain, had been mere talk to hide his 





at the door, and the first mate entered. 


deeper fears and anxieties. 
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“Why didn’t you put the fellowashore at Harbour 
Island ?” he asked. 

“And so precipitate the revolt ?” replied the cap- 
tain, with a sorrowful smile. 

“ We must not give up in despair,” declared Roland, 
after a momentary thoughtfulness. “* We must work. 
Perhaps these Kanaka wretches can be outwitted 
after all.” 

“ What can wit do against brute force?” inquired 
the mate, gloomily. 

“ We will see,” returned the youth. “We will do 
our best; and, if we must die, we'll meet death 
bravely. Lily shall never fall into the hands of these 
wretches. Have you any arms on board?” 

“ A few,” said the captain. “ Theyare in the hold. 
As yet, no one has taken possession of them. I 
should have done so had I dared.” 

“We must secure the arms. We must find out 
when the wretches intend to spring their mine on 
us. We must discover if we have any friends among 
the crew.” 

“But how are we to do all these things?” cried 
the captain. 

Roland again became thoughtful. The mate 
drooped his head hopelessly. 

The captain looked at his youthful passenger with 
keen interest, not unmixed with a dawning faith and 
trust. 

There was something in Roland’s earnest de- 
meanour, so different from the abject terror he had 
expected, that inspired him with a new and strange 
feeling akin to hopefulness. 

“ Well 2” he asked, anxiously, after a pause, “can 
you think of a plan to help us?” 

“ Yes,” said Roland, quietly. “I have thought it 
allout. I must enter their counsels, and learn their 
plans.” 

“But how?” cried both his hearers, in amaze- 
ment. 

“As a mutineer, of course! ” 

“But they will know better?” exclaimed Wilcox, 
disappointedly. “You are only a passenger. You 
can’t deceive that keen-witted Tallot.” 

“TI think I can,” responded Roland, quietly. we 
have thought of a way to deceive even him. 
Listen.” 

Such a look of confidence gleamed in his brown 
eyes, such a firm deterniination was apparent in every 
feature, that both captain and. mate drew nearer to 
him, and awaited his words ‘with breathless atten- 
tion. 

Roland unfolded his plan fully and carefully, and 
the two listened a8 to the voice of an angel, 

. “Tt may do,” said the gloomiy mate, thought- 
ully. 

“We'll try it at once,” said the enthusiastic cap- 
tain. “The lad has got more Wit than you and me 
together, Hopkins. We Won't losé a moment. Till 
go on deck this minute. Come up as soon as you 
think bést, Mr. Hopkins.” r 

He put his pistol in the breast-pocket of ‘his coat, 
where, as he explained, he had carried it latterly, 
and hastened on deck. 

Roland lingered a few minutes to ‘talk with Mr, 
Hopkins, and then ascended the companion-way, 
joining Lily. 

(To be continued.) 





Tue Duxe or Epinsurau. Ticer-HUNTING, 
—On the 12th ult. the Duke of Edinburgh and party 
went tiger-hunting in the Maldah district. The 
party started after breakfast and rode about eight 
miles, when they found the elephants, about thirty 
in number, waiting at the village of Dobri. Here 
having got into the howdahs they proceeded to beat 
over the extensive nul and putial jungle of Seraj- 
pore. After beating for some time a young tigress 
was turned out. She made a brave charge down the 
line, but could not make it good, nor could she 
break the line, and soon fell before the fire from the 
numerous howdahs as she tried to run the gauntlet. 
His royal highness had a good shot at herand a 
shell from his rifle produced a marked effect. She 
was scarcely padded before a second tiger was afoot, 
close to where the first was killéd. ‘The line was 
taken back and beat up the ground again, and the 
second animal was soon hors de.combat; it proved 
to be a second tigress, somewhat larger than the 
first. The ryots of the neighbouring stations were 
much pleased, for they had been losing many cattle 
lately, and the death of the two tigresses promised 
them some relief. A short beat was then made 
through a neighbouring patch of long grass jungle, 
but without success. After tiffin most of the party 


went along the picturesque road which Jeads to the «“T know itis,” Said the master. 

ancient city of Gour; and after inspecting the in-|  “ Well, sir,” said thelittle boy, “father and I 

teresting ruin of the Sona Musjid, branched off | both think it is of no use to learn ‘about ale and 

across the swamps towards the camp, which liad | beer, as we mean never to buy, sell, or drink them.” 
S, aft . ‘7 rti ve ete cy § . . ‘ * . . , 5 

been left at the ‘Turtipore station, and pitched ata] “ As to being conflicted with the gout,” said Mrs. 


place known ‘as Sookerbarri. 


It was nearly half- 


duy’s sport had amply compensated for the long and 
fatiguing day in the howdahs. His royal highness 
and all the party were in excellent health, Next 
day the party left the ground after breakfast, and 
rode about three miles to the Mahanuddée. Tlie 
elephants and howdahs had been sent on, and crossed 
before. At about eleven thé beat comménced with 
a line of about forty-five elephants, over the exten- 
sive grassy, undulating plains that sbound in these, 
parts of Maldah, a district characterised by its pic- 
turesque groups of magnificent trees, chiefly of the, 
Indian fig tribe. The line having been formed, it 
beat steadily on; very little game ‘was seen, except- 
ing a few black partridges, an occasional hog, deer, 
or hare, until suddenly the signal went along the) 
line that a tiger Was afoot, and shortly he was seen 
bounding along with his tail well in the air—making 
for a nullah with water and long grass, several hun- 
dred yards ahead. He got up close under lis royal 
highness’s elephant, which was in the centre of the 
line; a few shots were fired, but apparently Without 
effect. His royal highness missed the chance by 
having his shot gun in his hand at the time, and 
before he ‘could change it the tiger was too far 
alead. Making for the nullah, which was in one 
part clear of juigle, he was seén from two howdahs 
on the extreme left to wade across the nullah and 
eter the grass on its borders; but he was too far 
off to make it desirable to fire, as in tlie boundless 
lain of grass there was every chance of losing 
him if missed. As he appeared to be secure in the 
shelter of the grass, they waited for the line to come 
up, but he-had meanwhile made off, and, though the 
nullah and grass were carefully beat for some time 
he was not seen again. This exactly proved how 
true it is that the cold season when the plains are 
covered with long grass isnot the séason for tiger- 
shooting. Had it been two montlis later, and the 
grass all burned, they would no doubt have bagged 
him. It is satisfactory to know, having missed him, 
that he is still there for any adventuresome sports- 
man who may come this way in March or April. 








FACETIZ. 


Tur girls abandoned the Grecian bend because it 
never brought a beau. 

PaRADoXxEs are irreconcilégble. “A lady informs 
us that, after ‘giving her husband a piete of her 
mind, she had more peace. 

MATRIMONY VERSUS SINGLE-BLESSEDNESS. 
Young Husband: ‘“ Formerly, when men would 
stare at you like that, you would drop your eyes, 
and appear to be annoyed by it. But now——’ 
Toung Wife: “ But now I can stare back, for if 
they go too far in their i gc tgy nm 
husband to defend me.’ I sliould so like to have 
you fight for me; it would be so romantic.” 

Loaic. 
‘irst Errand Boy; “ Let’s'have a game of pitch 
and toss!” 
Second Do. : “I’m in a great hurry ; this letter is 
of great importance.” 
First Do. : ‘If it’s bad news, the longer they wait 
the better, and letters with good news are noyer in 


a hurry.” 
GOING TO SEE. 

“Why, Mary, my dear, how is this, I find you 
sitting here so comfortably with your husband ; 
you told me this'morning you had quarrelled, and 
he had gone for a sailor ?” 

“TJ, father! <I told you nothing of the kind.” 

“Qh, nonsense! 1am sure you had some words 
together.” 

“Yes, father,'so we had. He asked me what 
o'clock it was; I said I didn’t know); and so he left 
the house, saying he was going to see. That’s all I 
told you.” 

MUSICAL PARTY. 

First Party : “.Now’the musical people are going 
to sing, so we will have to pay some attention, or be 
considered no connoisseurs.” 

Second do.: “ Whata bore! You must nudge me 
when there is anything to applaud. I never could 
learn the good points of fashionable music.” 

ALE AND BEER MEASURE. 

At school one day, when the lesson was the table 
of “ale and beer measure,’’ a little boy, remarkable 
for the correct manner in which he usually said all 
his lessons, was quite unprepared. ; 

“* How is this, John *” said his teacher, 

* T thought it was of no use, sir,” said John. 

“No use!” interrupted the master. 

“No, sir; it’s ale and beer measure,’’ said John. 


father'to son. Mr. Hatimér, poor soul, who hay 
béen so long ill with it, disinheri 
grandthother.” 


its from his wife’s 
A coUNTRYMAN purchased a cheese, which, after 
id. The 


he - brought it home, proved to be putri 
nex a 
‘dignantly referritig to the matter, asked him what 
he should do with it. To this the seller replied as 
follows: “If it were my cheese, I would throw it 


he ¢alléd upon the seller, and, after in. 


away ; but as it isn’t mine, I would not like to take 
upon myself the responsibility of advising you.” 
Anya Dickinson asks triumphantly whether 
ladies belong to any of the “ rings ’’ so much talked 
about. We don’t know indeed, Anna, but we have 
seen meng a pretty pyar 8 creature like you who 
couldn’t look at a ring without wishing to have a 
finger in it. : 

Wuart Is Ir ?—There is a certain species of young 
animal held by many mothers as at best a doubtful 


‘blessing ; by many sisters of slightly superior years 


‘as an irrepressible nuisance; by settled spinsters 
and contemplative old ladies as a sort of small Red 
Indian ane epee ee outposts of civilization, 
and speciméns of ‘whith these good ‘people would 
voluntarily invite into the drawing-rooms or flower- 
gardens no sooner than wild horses. This creature 
isa boy. 
RURAL CURIOSITY. 
Driving Party : “Can you direct ‘me to Mr. John- 
son’s ?”” 
Rural Do.: “Iguess Teah! Are you going to 
make much of a stay with ’em ?” 
Driving Party: “No. Please tell me——” 
Rural Do’: “ Maybe you are the lawyer what he 
expects from London? ‘caus I heard him say you 
was’ awful scoundrel |” 
Driving Party: “No._ I’m not a lawyer !” 
Rural Do.: “Ah! Friend or relative of tho 
family? If you’re = to stay to dinner you 
better hurry, ’caus y got other company, and 
they hain’t provided nothin’ extra |” 
A LITTLE boy, out with his mamma, being asked 
what.a certain animal in the distance was, replied 
“an established principle.” ‘“ What do you mean 
by that?” *“ > &, ma (dogma)—so master 
says.” —Will-o’-the- Wisp. 
TAKING IT COOLLY. : 
Young Barkins (who has been showing off his rowing 
to his rich uncle) : “ I say, tincle, I hope my splash- 
ing does not inconvenience you ?” 
Uncle: “Oh tio, thy boy. It did ‘a little at first, 
but Iam wet through now; so, don’t ‘mind it.”— 
Will-o’-the- Wisp. 
* HE Suez Canal seems to be'a success. We Eng- 
lish have had something to do with the scheme. If 
the French threw cold water inte the canal, surely 
we threw enotigh Gold water over the project !— 
Tomahawk. 
We are given to ‘understand that in future all 
ate to be made of wood, and all swords of 
rass. By these means Mr. Oardwell will save a 
considerable suth in the estimates. The wood and 
brass will be furnished by the Heads of Depar:- 
ments.— Tomahawk. i 
‘Tae announcement recently published by the War 
Office that the examinations for admission to the 


‘| Military Academy at Woolwich would be suspended 


until farther notice, voy, senna caused a great 
deal of heart-burning. @ youths who had been in 
tutors’ hands with a view to going up in June were 
taken home; the course-of-reading was broken up, 
and books were closed. Now, however, it seems 
that the announcement was a mistake, and that the 
examinations will not be suspended. Evidently, the 
official mind takes no cognisance of personal incon- 
venience.—Tomahawk. 
“NOTHING IN THE PAPERS?” 

Willie (reading from the * Times ”) : ‘Oh, Johnny, 
here’s a jolly lark !—A schoolmaster had up for lick- 
ing a boy!” 

Johnny (in ecstasy): ‘*Oh, I'sdy, let’s see! Read 
it out, low Punch. 

OuINEsE Customs AND CHINESE TAILs.—Every- 
body knows that Chinamen wear tails, and attach 
a high value to them. But few may be aware that 
these caudal appendages are actually the measure 
of value in the Flowery Land. In the Chinese 
Revenue Accounts just published, the value % 
duties on imports is put down at 3,157,445 taels, 
that on exports at 4,879,045 taels, and that on ne 
re goods charged for home consumption, 1,634,90 
tacls! i 


97? ad, 


No wonder chignons are eapensive articles! 
—Punch. 
THE PERILS OF PENMANSHIP. 

Wuar apatedise must Swansea be for little boys 
—at least, if all the schools there are so careful of 
their infant prodigies as this; 

“Sonotastic.—At ‘the old Swansea Academy 
* * * Juniors, tivo to seven or eight years ol axe, 
will be ‘taught writing with soft quill pens ; ts 
avoiding wearisome imuscular pressure, and gal 
vanic, paralysing effects on the infantnerve. 

‘The infant nerve must be in a singular condition 
if quill pens are éssential to prevent its being 
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tion creep into our nursery, or Master Jacky will 
pretend he is galvanically shocked whenever a steel 
penholder is put into his hand; and Master Freddy 


will be feigning to be stricken by paralysis when 
his writing lésson comes on, and his pen first makes 
a stroke.—Punch, 


RATHER AWKWARD. 

Eligible Young Bachelor (making call): “ Well, 
Master Fred, you don’t know who I am.” 

Too Candid Young Hopeful: “Oh, but I do, 
though! You're the chap ma’ says would be such 
a good catch for our Mary !””—Punch. 

NEW CAB REGULATIONS. 

Further improvements in our street cabs are un- 
derstood to be contemplated at Scotland Yard, and 
the Home Office. e following are a few of 


them :— 

1. The tickets to be printed on toned paper, and 
scented like play-bills. When senting them to 
ladies, cabmen always to wear eloves—white Berlin 
in summer, buff dogskin in winter. 

2. Foot-warmers to be provided in cold weather. 
Sunblinds to be affixed to the windows. The floor 
to be covered with a handsome carpet, 

3. Cabmen to supply themselves with the daily 
papers and weekly comic periodicals for the ac- 
commodation of passengers; but not to demand 
more than the stated prices. 

4, At the annual i ion, cabmen to appear in 
their best clothés, with boots nicely blacked, and a 
flower in the button-hole. 

5. Cabmen to be encouraged to mount flags of 


elegant shape and esthetic design, and to Wear or-_ 


namental badges on their persons. Decorative 
atterns to be prepared by the students at South 
Censington. 

6. When children are carried, cabmen always to 


with the baby. 

7. Every cabman to be provided with a map of 
London and “ Murray’s Handbook,” for the infor- 
mation of foreigners, and each stand to have at 
least one cab with a driver familiar with the French 
language. 

8. In case of a dispute as to the I¢gil fare, the 
cabman not to be allowed to remain out ih the cold, 
but to be asked into the hall, and offered a seat. 
One of the boys always loitering about in the 
streets to be employed to stand at the horse’s head 
while the driver is indoors. Boys engaged in this 
service will be required to wear a badge or plate in 
their caps, on which a reasonable charge is to be 
inscribed, either in black letters on a white ground, 
or in white letters on a black ground. 

9, Mr. Bruce, Colonel Henderson, and Mr. Punch 
always to ride free.—Punch. 








STATISTICS. 





A German paper has made the following calcu- 
lation :—A train composed of all the locomotives 
and railway carriages in Europe would reach from 
St: Petersburg to Paris, and would contain 400,000 
passenger carriages and 500,000 luggage vans. The 
railways of Europe are carried over 62,000 large 
and small bridges, and go through thirty-four miles 
of tunnel. 150,000,000 cwt. of iron have been 
used for the rails, and 80,000,000 cwt. of coal 
are required yearly to feed the engines. The 
network of European railways includes all states 
except Greece, Lippe-Detmold, Waldeck, and a few 
other very small German States. It represents a 
length of 70,718 miles ; 18, locomotives are em- 
ployed on it; the distance these rush over during 
the year is 60,000,000 miles. If to this is added the 
distance passed over by passenger carriages and 
luggage vans, we get to 00,000,000 of niles. The 
number of miles of tunnel seems strangely small, 
but as most of the tunnels are in Great Britain— 
and these are certainly much under thirty-four 
miles—perhaps it is near the truth. 

AUSTRALIAN ‘T'RADE.—Our export trade to Aus- 
tralia differs in this respect from the export trade of 
Australia to this kingdom, that whereas the latter 
consists mainly of two or three articles, the gold from 
the mines and the product of the sheep, we supply 
the Australians with a considerable number of pro- 
ducts, amounting in value to a sum more frequently 
above than below a million sterling per month. 
Foremost stands the item of apparel, haberdashery, 
and millinery, amounting in value in the year 1868 
{according to the Board of Trade returns) to 
2,095,558/., and in 1869 reaching a higher sum in the 
first 11 months, for which period the returns are 
already completed. Next stand woollen manufac- 
tures; the export of these to Australia reached a 
value of 1,581,176/. in 1868, and here again the ac- 
counts for 1869, so far as they are yet made up, show 
®n increase over 1868. So also do cottons; the 
amount of which in 1868 was 1,177,242/. Linen 
foods constitute a smaller item, 324,364/. in 1868, 
and probably not quite maintaining that’position in 


and unwrought) and saddlery reached 1,114,4711. in 
1868, but will probably show a less amount in 1869 ; 
boots and shoes are the chief item of this export. 
The export of iron, wrought and unwrought, 
1,031,229/, in 1868, will probably show a large in- 
crease for 1869. So also will hardwares and cutlery ; 
the value in 1868 was 297,766/. Beer is an impor- 
tant export to Australia, the value for 1868 being 
482,365/.; it was fully sustained probably in 1869. 
Paper and stationery, 307,941/. in 1868, is likely to 
show a large increase; and there is probably an in- 
crease on hats, which in 1868 reached the value of 
198,937/. Drugs and chemical products, 155,843/., 
and earthenware and porcelain 133,085/., appear to 
lave maintained their place. There are some other 
articles, the export of which to Australia in 1869 is 
not yet distinguished; bags (empty for packing mer- 
chandise) 215,532/. in 1868, glass and manufactured 
thereof 171,113/., books 148,413/7. Our latest accounts 
from Australia show that in the first ten months of 
1869 the total imports into that country reached the 
value of 11,843,932/., being an increase of 842,182/. 
over the corresponding period of 1868. 





THE ROSE AND PANSY. 


Ir was noon and summer, when all things seem 
Wrapped in the trance of a heavenly dream, 
When a bright young rose in the luxury lay, 
Of the warm embrace of ‘a golden ray. 


A pansy was near, with its upturned eye, 
Watching the sun in his fields of sky, 

And she bared her breast to each breeze that flew, 
Showing her mantle of gold and blue. 


The rose looked at her, and sighed, and siglied, 
And a beautiful blush his bosom dyed, 

Aud he thought as he gazed thro’ his leafy bower, 
He had ne’er seen before such a sweet young flower. 


And at her, and*her only, he looked till night 
Shut the pansy’s eye in a slumber bright, 
When he folded his petals and went to rest, 
With a dream of love in his odorous breast. 
W. U. 





GEMS. 


He that hath revenge in his power and does not 
use it is a great man. 

EvERY man magnifies the injuries he has received 
and lessens those he has inflicted. 

BE.I«VE your friend honest to make him so, if he 
be not honest ; since, if you distrust him, you make 
his falsehood a piece of justice. 

WE should not forget that life is a flower, which 
is no sooner fully blown than it begins to wither. 

To raise and then disappoint reasonable expecta- 
tions, is a degree of cruelty which no terms of in- 
dignation can sufficiently reprobate. 

Ir is astonishing with what facility our feelings 
accommodate themselves to our situations, and catch 
their tone from surrounding objects. 

Decision and promptitude, even though some- 
times a man may err for want of due deliberation, 
will, in the long run, more often conduct to success, 
than a slow judgment that comes too late. 





WonDeERS OF THE TELEGRAPH.—A correspondent 
forwards us a paragraph cut from a newspaper pub- 
lished in Oregon, on the Pacific coast of North Ame- 
rica, and dated December 30th, which contains a 
telegram from Bristol, of December 28, announcing 
the catastrophe at the New Theatre. 

Dr. Livinestong.—The Glasgow Herald con- 
tains the following interesting and reassuring extract 
of a letter from Mr. Charles Livingstone, consul at 
Fernando Po, brother of Dr. Livingstone. The letter 
was addressed to the distinguished traveller’s 
daughter, who resides at Hamilton :—“ I had a note 
from Mr. Vredenburg, our commissioner at Loando, 
which shows that the mendacious Portuguese are 
not ali dead yet. It was aecompanied by a letter 
from a Portuguese traveller to the interior, who had 
just returned, and gives some impressions the natives 
got. of your father when he crossed the continent in 
1854, though it adds the fact, of which your father 
was not aware, that he had to drink the muange, and 
was cut to pieces by the natives, as some of the 
poison showed that it liad taken effect on him. Poor 
Vredenburg has sevi this letter to the Foreign 
Office, as he thinks ‘it leaves but little hopes of the 
safety of Dr. L.’ As the natives told our Portuguese 
this yarn in June, 1868, it would appear that your 
father managed somehow to put all his pieces to- 
gether again. I have written to Vredenburg that 
the muange and cutting-to-pieces-part of this yarn 
come out of the two calabasiies of cacolla (drink made 
of honey). ‘ With much secrecy,’ says Vredenburg, 
‘the native told the Portuguese that Dr. Living- 





186%, The export to Australia of leather (wrought 





stone was a great fetish man. He talked every day 


with the sun—i.e., observed with the sextant, never 
slept in a house, and had no fear of wild beasts. He 
had an animal in a box to which he never gave any- 
thing to eat (chronometer), but always when he was 
travelling he talked to it and asked it the road— 
which he never asked of any one. From time to 
time he opened papers, and began to talk to them. 
He passed rivers without a canoe, and did many 
other wondrous things.’” 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Curin@ Consumprion.—The latest method of 
curing consumption is that practised at an estab- 
lishment on the banks of the Rhine, called the 
“grape cure.” Patients have excelent quarters, 
plenty of fresh air, and every day go into the 
gardens, each one carrying a basket, which is filled 
under the watchful eye of the doctor. The patient 
then retires to a pleasant arbour, and slowly sucks 
the grapes. A fine orchestra enlivens the curing 
process with excellent music. It is claimed that 
entire cures are effected in from four to six weeks. 

JAPAN FOR Brigot Merarts.—We often see 
this japan (or coloured varnish), it being very 
common, and extensively used on tin candlesticks, 
water-cans, tea-caddies, &c. It consists of Bruns- 
wick black (coal tar, thinned with turpentine and 
strained), thinned to the proper tint with turpen- 
tine. It should be applied quickly with a camel-hair 
brush, and stoved. 

BRILLIANT BuvE JaPan.—Thia is a very pretty 
japan ; we see it on meat ‘covers, tin ware, on the 
bright work of a velocipede, &c., for all of which it 
is very suitable. It is effected by a colourless 
oil varnish (copal), Prussian blue, and turpentine. 
The Prussian blue should be und in oil, mixed 
freely with turpentine, and the varnish added to 
the desired tint. It is best stoved. In both these 
recipes the metals must be very bright and clean. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


M. ANDRE SANson considers that he has made out 
eight species of horse (EB. caballus). Of these, the 
Asiatic, the ‘African, the Irish, and fhe British, are 
brachycephalous, while the German, the Frisian, the 
Belgian, and that of the basin of the Seine, are doli- 
chocephalous. 

THREE of the arches of the new Blackfriars- 
bridge have received the finishing touches of the 
painter and gilder, and now present a very fine effect. 
The temporary bridge, which served the purpose of 
the public so well during the construction of the 
new Blackfriars, is fast disappearing, and so also are 
the piles which were driven into the river around: it. 
The navigation is therefore but little impeded. 

Tne Conservators of the river Lea have given 
notices to the local authorities of the towns and 
districts draining into the river, to adopt other modes 
of disposing of their sewage before next June. A 
penalty of 502, will be incurred for every day after 
that period in which the authorities of any place 
allow sewage to go into the river. 

WE learn with satisfaction that the works for im- 
proving the Serpentine Will include a provision for 
keeping the water clean by the admission of fresh 
water in sufficient quantity to change the whole 
volume once in every six months. In fact, the Ser- 
pentine will, it is asserted, be transformed from a 
stagnant lake to a living, running stream. In that 
case there will be one metropolitan disgrace the less. 

Lorp PorTMAN appears to forget that property 
has its duties as well as its rights. Heis the owner 
of certain houses in Marylebone which the medical 
officer of health reports are “in a most awfully hor- 
rible condition;” yet Lord Portman will not pull 
them down, as he has been required to do by the 
vestry, nor take any steps in the matter. So tho 
vestry must perforce take the law into their own 
hands. 

A Successor to Catcrart.—The increasing age 
of Calcraft has rendered it desirable that a successor 
to his unenviable post should be provided. The 
fact that there was likely to be a vacancy in this de- 
partment of public service having become generally 
known, a8 many as 134 candidates applied for the 
office, one of them being a stalwart labourer in the 
Devonport dockyard, uamed Toll, who resides with 
his wife at Wilton-street, Stoke, and has been em- 
ployed iu the dockyard for many years, earning now 
15s. per week. Seven of the volunteers were sc- 
lected from which the final choice was to be made, 
and the Devonport man was among the number. it 
was generally rumoured in the dockyard on Saturday 
that le had been successful in obtaining the appoint - 
ment, bet we are not in a position to state positively 
if he has yet received “er Majesty’s comission.” 
Toll has no family, and is nuw Working in the boat- 








house as a labourer. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss L. De Vere.—See reply to Miss K. de C. 

A. D.—You might apply at the Institution for Incur- 
ables in the Clapham Road. 

Bratnrice.—In the first instance, the bona fide address 
would not necessarily be required. 

Bostox.—We are not acquainted with any work treat- 
ing exclusively on the special subjects named. 

W. 8S. B—Any bookseller will procure to order either 
or both the works you name. 

Avyoriina,—Curling the hair is a decidedly injurious 
practice; ‘‘ papers” being only less injurious than the 
employment of tongs. 

A. F. M.—Half-a-pint of rose-water and two teaspoon- 
fuls of white vinegar, make an excellent lotion for pains 
in the head and face. See also reply to A Surrerer. 

Miss K. de C. is requested to refer to our notice at the 
foot of this e, in which our rule is laid down in re- 
spect of MSs. forwarded to us—and it is a rule from 
which we can make no exception. 

A. C. R.—You can, of course, effect an insurance on a 
picture by insuring your household property, and includ- 
ing the estimated value of the picture in the amount 
insured for. Or you may do so separately by arrange- 
ment with an insurance company. 

Victim or Fats.—It is impossible to lay down “‘ hard 
and fast’ rules for dress, as fashions change, and tastes 
differ. The general rule, however, is that a bridegroom 
should simply wear full dress, and should avoid every- 
thing eccentric and broad in style. See Lirz anp Fasnion. 

Jane.—A solution of one part of indigo in four parts of 
sulphuric acid, properly diluted with water, may be suc- 

cessfully employed to restore a faded blue colour to wool 
or cotton. Handwriting fairly good. 

Victor Hvuco.—We cannot disentangle the question 
= wish to put, from the involved statement you make. 

our father cannot have “ died without making a will,” 
if he “ is married again.” 

Jura A, B.—A very young lady asking a gentleman for 
his carte de visite might sf herself open to misconstruc- 
tion, though much would depend on the d of ac- 

quaintanceship. The colour of the hair is very light 
brown. 

A Surrerer.—Headache may arise from various causes 
—it may be owing to diseased arteries, or be simply neu- 
ralgic. In the latter case, hydrate of chloral acts very 
eflicaciously as aremedy. But from your description of 
symptoms, your health is much disordered, and you 
should obtain medical advice. 

Macais.—If yo. have sufficient reasons for believing 
that the executors are not properly carrying out the in- 
tentions of the testator as expressed in the will, you 
might procure the interference of the Court of Chancery. 
But it would be expensive; but probably an amicable 
arrangement may be come to without having recourse 
to such a step. 

Auice Vernon.—l. Any professor of singing or music 
would be able to tell you whether your voice is of suffi- 
ciently good quality to be cultivated for public singing. 
. Address a letter to the Secretary, Royal Academy of 

usic, 

Rosa May.—We beg to assure our fair correspondent 
that although “kissing may go by favour,” our replies 
to correspondents do not. e answer all impartially, 
without favour or affection to any ; and should certainly 
not have overlooked “ Rosa May's” former letter had it 
reached us. The specified back numbers of the Lonpon 

READER can be procured from the publisher by transmit- 
ting stamps for the price, and two stamps additional for 
postage. 

Inpex.—The fecundity of eggs can be determined in 
the following manner (and in no other way that we are 
acquainted with): At the end of three days after setting 
them, they may he held toa hole in a door or shutter, 
against the sunshine, and those which are unproductive 
will look clear, while those which have been fertilised 
‘will show a darkness in une spot, and a network of veins 
forming over the inside of the shell. 

_ CHarLzs CapoGan.—Many people doubtless think when 
listening to martial music in our parks and promenades 
in various parts of the country, that'the amusement 

afforded is paid for from the kets of the taxpayers. 
This is a great mistake, as the officers of a regiment 
know to their cost, for the subject forms one of their 
greatest and most just grievances. The “‘ Queen’s Regu- 
lations,” after declaring that a band is essential to the 
credit and appearance of a regiment, ordain that it is to 
be supplied and maintained by the officers, each of whom 
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TO ESMERALDA. 
(In answer to “ My Heart.’’) 


Fair minstrel maiden, a tempting prize 

You hold to my wower-sy | eyes— 

“A heart to give”—“a heart to give!” 

And I sigh for such, each hour I live, 
Esmeralda, 


Could I, dear maid, the prize but win, 

I'd treasure it my heart within ; 

With fond affection’s constant care, 

4nd all its joys and sorrows share, 
Esmeralda, 


Nor care, nor woe, could on it fall, 
*Till mine had stood the shock of all ; 
T'd guard it from life’s rude alarms, 
Aud shield thee in my loving — 





Believe me, fair, in word nor deed, 

Could I a noble heart make bleed ; 

Oh, no ! with tender ear me 

Id to it give kind, loving mght, 
smeralda, 


Be mine the prize for which I sue! 
I'll guard it well and love it true ; 
Aye, by my life! through weal and ill, 
Till of my heart each pulse is still, 
Esmeralda. 
Frepericx. 


Witiram Gourpr.—As you are aware of the proportion 
of the ingredients used for making gunpowder ese 
the proportion varies in different countries, being 
Prussia, 75 parts of saltpetre, 114 of sulphur, and 
13% parts of charcoal; in France, 7. rts saltpetre, 12} 
charcoal, and 12} sulphur), you should proceed in mixing 
them as follows: The crude saltpetre is broken up, mois- 
tened, and exposed to the action of a slow fire, continu- 
ally skimmed, and violently agitated till allthe moisture 
is evaporated and the saltpetre remains in the form of a 
fine powder, The ee after having been well puri- 
fied, is pulverised. e charcoal is also reduced to a fine 
sate The three ingredients are then moistened, 
rought under a stamping or rolling mill, in which two 
marble cylinders turn round a fixed vertical wooden 
pillar, and crush the mixture, which lies upon a round 
and smooth wooden surface. After the mixture has been 
acted on in this or a similar manner for six or eight hours, 
and when the ingredients are ectly united and form a 
solid mass, it is pressed, while still wet, with cylindric 
rollers of wood —— a sieve of perforated parchment, 
by which the powder is A ig ed. It is then spread upon 
boards, and exposed in the drying-house to a strong heat 
of an oven for two days, or this ing part of the opera- 
tion may be effected by steam. Finally, the powder is 
sorted by being passed through several sieves. 

JosEPx ARTHUR, twenty-one, 6ft:, fair, and fond of 
home. Respondent must be dark, and fond of home. 

Emtty Grace, seventeen, fair, tempered, domes- 
ticated, and of a loving disposition. Respondent must 
be tall, dark, about twenty-two, and fond of home. 

Rosina, medium height, fair, and fond of home. Re- 
spondent must be dark. A medical man in a good posi- 
tion preferred. 

Eva, eighteen, dark, and of pleasing appearance. Re- 
a must be from twenty to twenty-five, dark, and 
if in business in the City preferred. 

NELLig, nineteen, medium pele » fair, and affec- 
tionate. Respondent must be dark, tall, and between 
twenty and thirty, and in a good position. 

Cuartey F. (a musician in the household troops), 
nineteen, dark, very nice looking, cheerful, and of good 
family. Respondent must be a young lady with dark 
curly hair. 

W. 8. (a seaman R.N.), 5ft. 7in., fair, and would en- 
deavour to make any young lady happy. 

J. W. J., twenty-four, ‘5ft. 8in., good looking, slight 
moustache and whiskers, curly hair, and a bandsman. 
Respondent must be from eighteen to twenty, 5ft. 4in. to 
5ft. 6in., quiet disposition, and fond of home. 

J.C. J., twenty-two, 5ft. 7in., good looking, light brown 
hair, slight moustache, and a military musician. Re- 
spondent must be from seventeen to niueteen, good look- 
ing, fond of music, and good tempered. 

Foreet-Mr-Nort and Inty or tHe Vattey.—“ Forget- 
Me-Not,” twenty, medium ht, dark eyes, brown 


fair complexion, and accomplished, Respondents must be 
twenty-one, tall, dark, good looking, very respectablo, 
loving, and steady. Wish to exchange cartes, 

J. E. J., nineteen, tall, fair, of gentlemanly appear. 
ance, loving, and good looking. pondent must be of 
medium height, good looking, and have good family con- 
nections. ‘ 

Lonety Henry (a mechanic), twenty-four, 5ft. 8in., 
fair, — hair, and of steady habits. pondent must 
be good ooking, table, about twenty, and be able 
to make a nice little home happy. 

Jack Fore-top, E. H. Maiy-tack, and Tom Bow tine 
(three Ist class 1 te! officers, R.N.).—‘‘ Jack Fore-top,” 
twenty-five, 5ft. 8in., dark, black whiskers and moustache. 
“'B. H. Main-tack,” twenty-eight, 5ft. 9}in., fair, light 
hair, whiskers, and mo . “Tom Bowline,” twenty- 
eight, 5ft. 8in., looking, with whiskers. Respon- 
dents must be affectionate and fond of home. 

W. H. J., twenty, 5ft. 10in., dark complexion, slight 
moustache, and a military ician. Respondent must 
be from sixteen to eighteen, 5ft. 2in., fair complexion, 
and able to play the piano. 
Rapa naa coment, poten height, brown hair, 
jue eyes, pretty, and of a loving di iti R 
dent ame about twenty, tall, and dark. 
Laura, seventeen, rather tall, fair, auburn hair, and 
hazel eyes. Respondent must be a gentleman, tall, dark, 
handsome, and fond of home and music. 

Liny, heey. Bes medium height, fair, and black hair. 
Respondent should be about’ twenty-three or twenty- 
four, tall, dark, and fond of home music. 

Gertr, eighteen, medium ht, dark, black curly 
hair, black eyes, and a . Respondent must 
be a gentleman, tall, fair, and fond of singing and music. 
Mavp, twenty, tall, brown hair, hazel eyes, look- 
ing, domesticated, musical, loving, and fond of home. 
Respondent must not be over twenty-three, tall, dark, 
affectionate, fond of home, and have an income of 200i. 
a year. 

Every, nineteen, medium height, blue , golden 
hair, musical, and a loving disposition. pondent 
must be tall, dark, handsome, accomplished, have a good 
income, and not be more than twenty-four, 


Communications RECEIVED: 


J. B. W. is responded to by—“ Lena,” nineteen, tall, 
fair, good tempered, affectionate, fond of home, and can 
play the piano. Wishes to exchange cartes. 

10LET by—“* H. R. P.,” five years her senior, medium 
height, fair, with all the requisite qualifications she 
mentions, a clerk at progressive \ several 
hundred pounds invested at good in t. Wishes to 
ex: cartes. 
E. 3 by" Annie,” eighteen, medium height, light 
brown hair, brown eyes, fair, loving, fond of home, and 
thoroughly domesticated. Wishes to exchange car‘es; 
and—“ E. B.,” twenty-one, 5ft. 3in., fair, not pretty but 
very affectionate, and good tempered. Wishes to ex- 
‘change cartes. 

Grer by—‘“ Mary Jane,” good tempered, and domesti- 
eated. Wishesto exchange cartes; and—“ Kate,” twenty- 
six, tall, fair, and affectionate. Wishes to exchange 
cartes. 

E. J. by—“M. L.,” medium height, fair, and of a lov- 


= ye «a 
. P. 8. by—“* Dark-Eyed Nellie,” twenty, medium 
height, dark brown hair and eyes, domesticated, lively, 
ont affectionate. 

A.A. C. by—‘‘ Constance,” twenty-five, medium height, 
dark hair, and nice looking. 

P. L. J. B. by—‘ Louise Finley,” young, medium 
height, fair, industrious, loving disposition, respectably 
connected, and fond of music. 

A. R. by—“‘H. B.,” 5ft. 5in., rather pretty, and tho- 
roughly domesticated ; and—‘‘ Amelia G.,” dark, good 
looking, and is willing to go to the Far West. Wishes 
to ex cartes. } 

A Corpwarner by—“ Emma G.,” dark, good looking, 
lively, and affectionate. Wishes to exchange cartes. 

Sap anp LONELY ens Se and lively,” thirty, and 
a widow with two little girls aged six and four anda 
half ;—“ Eleanor,” thirty, 5ft. 2in., dark hair, gray eyes, 
fair, good figure, anda widow ;—‘‘ Lonely One,” thirty, 
medium he ht, dark hair and eyes, fond of children, and 
domesticated ;—“‘ F. M. H.,” twenty-six, medium height, 
fair, dark brown hair, ble, and of a loving, gen- 
tle disposition ;—*‘ Nellie,” dark, considered pretty, lov- 
ing, thoroughly domesticated, and very fond of children; 
—‘H. E. A.,” same age, loving, domesticated, and would 
endeavour to make home cheerful ;—“R. H. A., 
twenty, rather pretty, and hae | domesticated. 
Wishes to exchange cartes ; and—“ Alice,” thirty, medium 
height, rather stout, fair, a widow, and would make an 
affectionate wife. Wishes to exchange cartes. i 

Amy M. by—“J. T. S.” (clerk), nineteen, 5ft. 9in., 
dark, good looking, and kind; and—‘“ A. E. I. 0. U. 

Cartes to be exchanged. 
Epwakp Mitts desires to hear further from “ Evelyn 


cient Mazi has not forwarded the requisite par 
cu. 
G. RB. is desirous of hearing further from “ Eva.” 
ae 
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has to contribute twenty days’ pay towards this object 


curly hair, very pretty, and a singer. “Lily of the 
Valley,” eighteen, medium beight, light brown curly hair, 


London:. Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
. Jd, Watsox, 
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